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“If Society is to be Cured...” 


ages CIVILIZATION, the culture of West- 
ern man, is obviously in a state of crisis. 
Pope Pius XI in Quadragesimo Anno sketches the 
immediate background for this crisis: 


... Towards the close of the nineteenth 
century ... human society appeared more and 
more divided into two classes. The first, 
small in numbers, enjoyed practically all the 
comforts so plentifully supplied by modern 
invention. The second class, comprising the 
broad masses of workingmen, strove in vain 
to escape from the pressure of dire want un- 
der which they were living. This state 
of things was quite satisfactory to the 
wealthy. ...On the other hand, the working 
classes, victims of these harsh conditions, sub- 
mitted to them with extreme reluctance, and 
became more and more unwilling to bear the 


galling yoke.... 


Two world wars and the threat of a third have 
not improved this situation. Man, in such a 
A key concept in 
this rejection and this choice will be that of prop- 
erty—what is not mine is thine. 

A dynamic concept, property must be considered 
within the framework of its contemporary setting. 
While not accepting the economic interpretation 
of history, we may hold that the current attitude 
towards property has always been influential in 
shaping the structure of human relations. Seek- 
ing the fulfillment of his basic human needs, 


man has set up a system of social institutions with- 


in the framework of the economic, political and 


the domestic orders. Property is linked directly 


KS 


with the first of these orders. However, institu- 
tions other than the economic are affected by the 


Sister Elizabeth Dye — Paola, Kansas 


property concept. A glance at Communism in the 
world today confirms this statement. 


Three Questions 


Pope Pius XI, quoted above, gives emphasis to 
the stark reality of a divided society—the few lived 
in luxury or at least in a very high degree of 
comfort, while the many existed in a state of 
extreme want or dire poverty. The economic or- 
der, obviously, was not fulfilling its function. 
Thus we have what is spoken of as the social 
problem, or the historic Social Question, a problem 
which must be faced if we wish the culture of 
Western man to be saved. This involves, seeking 
the answers to three questions: What has brought 
man to this state? To find a solution, must the 
whole socio-economic structure of society be de- 
stroyed? Is the social institution of private prop- 
erty basically wrong, or is it man’s interpretation 
of it that is wrong? 


The search for the roots of this problem leads 
us back to the Reformation. This latter isolated 
the human soul and, consequently, the corporate 
quality of society was shaken. The corporate 
sense which united individuals in the family, the 
guilds, and the community gradually dissolved. 
At the same time individual energy was released 
and competition became stronger and stronger. 
Usury came to the forefront. Usury, of course, 
was not something new. There had been plenty 
of it in the Middle Ages, but the regarding of 
it as legitimate, as normal, and even as bene- 
ficent was an innovation. This new view was a 
result of the breakdown in the old moral author- 
ity coupled with Calvin’s teaching that it was 
man’s duty to grow rich, that the possession of 
worldly goods was a sign of divine approbation. 
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In addition, there was a by-product of the Re- 
formation which should be noted. One of the 
chief motivating factors in its spread was the 
possibility of gaining loot when the Church prop- 
erty was seized by the State. This property did 
not remain long in the hands of the kings and 
princes who ordered its confiscation. It was given 
to those who had helped in this process. In this 
we find the beginnings of the concentration of 
wealth into the hands of the few. 

This, then, was the soil into which would be 
placed seeds from which would grow a crop of 
social ills, a crop which would be reaped by West- 
ern man of the 19th and 20th centuries. A brief 
survey of these seeds and their effect upon the 
property concept will give a clearer understand- 
ing of the why of the situation described by Pope 
Pius XI. 

The forces released by the Reformation found 
further sanction in the individualistic philosophy 
of John Locke. To protect property, he wrote, 
is the chief purpose of the State. He became so 
engrossed in the task of safeguarding the right 
of the individual that he lost sight of the social 
aspects of property. Never did he put the re- 
sponsibility which should accompany ownership 
on the same level as the right to own property. 
His followers interpreted this to mean that the in- 
dividual had no social responsibility in regard to 
his property. 

As the Physiocrats had formulated a philosophy 
of property ownership for the landlords, so Adam 
Smith, in his Wealth of Nations, patterned one 
for merchants. He taught that both social and 
individual welfare is best served by allowing the 
individual the greatest possible measure of free- 
dom in the use and disposal of his property. Con- 
sequently, the State’s policy towards economics 
should be that of /aissez-faire. 


Economic Liberalism 


Against the background of this individualism 
the machine age emerged. The Industrial Revo- 
lution shifted the sphere of earning one’s liveli- 
hood from the home or small shop to the factory. 
What has been done by hand was now to be done 
by machine. Skill became placed in the machine 
rather than in the person. The new machines 
could be bought and set up in factories only by 
the wealthy, and the only property possessed by 
the great mass of humankind was the work of 
their hands. Thus, the masses were exploited by 


those who owned the factories and the mines. 
The economic ideal was to get labor at the /owest 
possible price and the /ongest possible hours. Men, 
women and children worked twelve to sixteen 
hours a day under miserable conditions and went 
to just as miserable a home for the few remaining 
hours of the twenty-four. 

Property owners, using the ideas of Smith, 
Ricardo and Malthus, argued that these condi- 
tions, though sad, were unchangeable. Land plus 
labor and capital will bring increase, but increase 
only to a certain point. Therefore, there can only 
be a limited exploitation of natural resources. 
Population increases according to a geometric ratio, 
food production only arithmetically. The wage of 
the worker cannot go above the subsistence level. 
If it does, there will be more workers in the next 
generation. This can mean only greater misery 
since the wage fund in production is fixed. So, 
the plight of the worker is the result of immutable 
laws and consequently nothing can be done to 
alter the situation. 

The worker was helpless in the state of inhuman 
slavery in which he existed. Before the Reforma- 
tion he had the Church to whom he could have 
appealed. But the Church had been relegated to 
the corner, a relic of the benighted past. The 
State could not help the worker because of its 
laissez-faire philosophy. 

In 1848 Karl Marx came forward with his solu- 
tion to this problem of a divided society. He ~ 
pointed out that with the private ownership of 
property goes social power. Therefore, under 
Capitalism, struggle between the haves and the 
have-nots is inevitable. To remedy this situation 
the concept of private ownership of property must 
be replaced by that of collective ownership. Marx 
sold this idea to Western man in Europe: you 
will get nowhere until you wipe out Capitalism. — 
For, he reassured them in his Communist-Mani- 
festo, “you have nothing to lose but your shackels.” 
So, his solution was revolt. Destroy the estab-- 
lished order. Only upon the ruins of the dis- 
carded private property concept could the workers 
expect to build a better socio-economic order. 


The Church’s Solution s = 


— 


The Catholic Church, in the person of her 
Popes, also proposed a solution to this problem. 
They accepted the fact that private ownership can 
mean social power and that unrestricted powe 
means abuse. Society must be reconstructed so 

7 . Se it 
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that social power can be restricted. Hence, we 
find the Popes accepting Marx’s negative criticism 
of the conditions under which a large portion of 
humanity was forced to live. However, this sit- 
uation, they said, is due not to the nature of pri- 
vate property but to its abuse. So, the Catholic 
Church's solution is not revolt but reconstruction. 


One step toward this reconstruction is a proper 
understanding of the property concept. Pope Leo 
XIII calls private ownership of property a natural 
right: 


... nature confers on man the right to possess 
things privately as his own. ... And owing to 
the fact that... (man) alone has reason, it 
is necessary that man have goods not only to 
be used, which is common to all living things, 
but also to be possessed by stable and per- 
petual right; and this applies not merely to 
those goods which are consumed by use, but 
to those also which endure after being 
used.... Rightly...the human race as a 
whole...has found in the law of nature 
itself the basis of the distribution of goods, 
and, by the practice of all ages, has conse- 
crated private possession as something best 
adapted to man’s nature and to peaceful and 
tranquil living together. ... 


Going further, he states that the right to own 
property belongs to the family: 


... tight of ownership... must be assigned 
to man in his capacity as head of a family. ... 
It is a most sacred law of nature that the 
father of a family see that his offspring are 
provided with all the necessities of life, and 
nature even prompts him to desire to provide 
and to furnish his children, who, in fact, re- 
flect and in a sense continue his person, with 
the means of decently protecting themselves 
against harsh fortune in the uncertainties of 
life. He can do this surely in no other way 
than by owning fruitful goods to transmit by 
inheritance to his children. ... 


Thus, Leo XIII lays down the principle that hu- 
man welfare demands the institution known as 


private property. 


However, Pope Pius XI observes, ownership 


_of property presents a twofold aspect: the indi- 
vidual and the social. 


: 


... ownership... is individual or social ac- 
cordingly as it regards individuals or concerns 


1) 


the common good. ... The right to own prop- 
erty has been given to man by nature or 
rather by the Creator Himself, not only in 
order that individuals may be able to provide 
for their own needs and those of their 
families, but also that, by means of it, the 
goods which the Creator has destined for the 
human race may truly serve this purpose. 
Now, these ends cannot be secured unless 
some definite and stable order is maintained. 
A double danger, therefore, must be care- 
fully avoided. On the one hand, if the social 
and public aspect of ownership be denied or 
minimized, one falls into Individualism... 
on the other hand, the rejection or diminution 
of its private and individual character neces- 
sarily leads to some form of Collectivism... . 


The State, then, has the power to regulate the 
use of property: 


... It follows from the twofold character of 
ownership ...that men must take into ac- 
count in this matter not only their own ad- 
vantage but also the common good. To de- 
fine in detail these duties, when the need 
occurs and when the natural law does not do 
so, is the function of government. Provided 
that the natural and divine law is observed, 
the public authority, in view of the true neces- 
sity of the common good, may specify more 
accurately what is licit and what is illicit for 
property owners in the use of their posses- 
Sloman 


Nevertheless, Pope Pius XI cautions, in the words 
of Leo XIII, that: 


... The right to possess private property 1s 
from nature, not from man; and the State 
has only the right to regulate its use in the 
interests of the public good, but by no means 
to abolish it altogether. ... 


In summary, then, if the right to property 1s 
denied or if property is not rightly used, wrong 
is inflicted. The owner of goods has a right to 
use his goods first for himself and his dependents, 
but his use of goods must also include the com- 
mon good, society itself. This concept of prop- 
erty is the springboard from which to launch a 
program to eradicate the situation where “...a 
small number ... have been able to lay upon the 
masses of the poor a yoke little better than slavery 
itself.” 
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As originally written, these words applied to 
the circumstances created by Individualism. But, 
do they not apply equally to those peoples who 
are now dominated by Communism? Each of 
these “‘isms’’ presents only half of the property 
concept. Consequently, in neither of them does 
the economic order fulfill its function of supply- 
ing man with the means for procuring his basic 
human needs. It must be noted, however, that 
these two “isms” are not the only hazards to be 
avoided if the economic order is to fulfill its 
function. There is a second alternative to In- 
dividualism—the Welfare State. 


The Welfa re State 


In fact, in a society such as ours the swinging 
of the pendulum away from Individualism could 
more readily be toward the Welfare State than 
toward Communism. And the result could be 
just as disastrous. A generation or two hence it 
will not make much difference to our children 
and their children whether we have our rights 
wrested from us or give them up willingly, howbeit 
unthinkingly. The change from too little State 
to too much State can come about almost im- 
perceptibly. The depression of the 1930's high- 
lighted the inadequacies of economic Individual- 
ism. Hunger was found then, as ever, to be a 
non-postponable want. Emergency programs were 
set up to feed and clothe and shelter the needy. 
Good as such programs are, they have a way of 
prolonging themselves beyond the time of emer- 
gency. So, with slight awareness on our part, the 
pendulum can swing from a philosophy of State 
that is /aissez faire to one that is characterized by 
an expectancy of the State to care for us from 
the cradle to the grave. We look at Russia, Po- 
land, Hungary and Red China and vehemently say 
we want no part of Communism. Might it not 
be well for us to look at England to see how life 
under the Welfare State can change the face of 
a nation? Father Paul Crane, S.J., Secretary of 
the Catholic Social Guild of England, in the March 
issue of Social Order, gives us such a view. 
Through reading his article, “England Today,” 
Wwe gain insight into the national and international 
effects on a State that, in seeking to care for its 
people from the cradle to the grave, controls 
rather than stimulates and guides the economic 
life of a nation. Such a reading should leave us 
with the impression that we want no part of either 
Communism or the Welfare State. 


The Middle Way 


What, then? The solution lies in the middle 
way between these two extremes of too little 
State—Individualism, and too much State—Col- 
lectivism, whether this latter be Communism or 
the Welfare State. And this middle way is the 
way pointed out by Leo XIII and Pius XI in their 
classic encyclicals: Rerum Novarum and Quadra- 
gesimo Anno. Here, we learn of a philosophy of 
State in keeping with the nature of man and 
society. Within this frame of reference, the 
property concept, as outlined by the Popes, can 
be a vital factor in the attainment of the individual 
and the common good. To establish the proper 
equilibrium between these two goods we have 
Pius XI’s principle of subsidiarity: 


... As it is wrong to rob individuals of work 
which they can accomplish by their own initia- 
tive and industry, and assign it to the com- 
munity, so it is unjust, and a very dangerous 
disturbance of right order as well, to commit 
to a greater society of higher rank functions 
and services which can be performed by lesser 
organizations on a lower plane. For it les 
in the nature of every social undertaking to 
aid the members of the body social, and never 
to destroy and absorb them. ... 


To say that society is sick and that the Popes 
have given us the means by which to cure this ~ 
sick society is not enough. We need Christian 
men and women who will take these principles 
into the market place. There, they must apply 
them in a complex, rapidly changing society, a 
society, for example, which must face the effects 
of automation and which must adapt these effects 
to the nature of man and society, and not man 
and society to automation. These Christian men 
and women, in the words of Leo XIII, will need 
to “gird” themselves ‘for the task, and indeed 
as speedily as possible, lest, by delaying the 
remedy, the evil, which is already of vast di- 
mensions, becomes incurable. . . .” This channeling 
of individuals and society into the papal middle 
way, necessitates a strategic retreat for, as Leo 
XIII has put it, ““...if a society is to be cured 
now, in no other way can it be cured but by the — 
return to the Christian life and Christian institu- 
tions. When a society is perishing, the true advice | 
to give to those who would restore it is, to recall 
it to the principles from which it sprang... .” 


Sy <a 
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Home Truths 


A CONVERT JEWISH PHILOSOPHER REVEALS THE POWER AND GLORY OF MARRIAGE 


| Baas HAVE said little about mar- 
riage,” said the American philosopher, 
Will Durant. “Some of them recognized the 
problem is tougher and more slippery than meta- 
physics; others were not yet widowers; and a 
goodly number of them had the sense to lack 
all personal experience in the matter.” Apart 
from the fact that cynicism is the shallowest and 
stalest form of philosophy, Will is wrong about 
the philosophers, in modern times, at least. 
Among present-day thinkers on the theme we 
have Keyserling with his Book of Marriage, Have- 
lock Ellis dealing with Love as an Art, followed 
by Adler on Marriage as a Task, and Jung with 
Marriage as a Psychological Relationship. Then 
there is Thomas Mann’s Marriage in Transition 
and Professor Frobinus’ Marriage and Matriarchy, 
and the splendid prose-poem, The Unconquerable 
Marriage (Die unerschuetterliche Ehe), by the 
convert Jew, Max Picard. The high moral ser- 
iousness of this book, its mystical insight and ex- 


altation, combined with the skill with which > 


social and spiritual matters are interrelated, make 
it one of the finest philosophical books on mar- 
riage in our time. Though its author is a Ger- 
man, it is not, as might be feared, a pedantic 
book: it has the depth as well as the clarity of a 
mountain lake, with the same air about it of 
spiritual vastness and amplitude. 


Components of Marriage 


The book begins: “This is in marriage, not 
more: a man, a wife, a few children, some house- 
hold goods for sleeping and eating, and perhaps 

a few animals. It is as it was at the beginning 
of creation. And from the beginning of creation 
till today there is always present: a man, a wife, 
with a few children and a few things in the house 


Liam Brophy, Ph.D.—Dublin, Ireland 


What impressed this Jewish convert to Catho- 
licism most about Christian marriage in particular 
and the shining fact of marriage in general was 
the inexhaustible beauty and freshness of it. In 
a sense it might be said that every home is a 
Garden of Eden, and for those who have not 
allowed routine to rub the gold off romance, or 
dim the light of love, every home is as wonderful 
as was that beautiful Garden to our enchanted 
first parents. To this poet-philosopher family 
meals are not a mere combination of calories and 
vitamins; the meat of the midday table is not 
dead meat; it is the quiddity, the essential na- 
ture of meat, waiting to be consumed as in a 
love feast. Everything, even the most casual 
events of household cares and drudgery, are to 
him sacred and sacramental. No married people, 
reading this book in the spirit in which it was 
written, will look on sinks and stoves again with 
the same casual glance. They will see them, and 
the other household effects, as part of ezn Bild, 
as he said, a beautiful picture. 


A Blending of Souls 


Picard developed this image of the picture with 
sensitive skill. The aim of a good picture is not 
merely to please the eye with its harmoniousness, 
balances of colors and masses, but to unify and 
interpret our experiences, and make us see things 
in a new light. Because a picture is more than 
its parts, he argued, marriage is more than the 
husband and wife and children in the frame of 
their menage. It is a blending and interrelation 
of souls, an endlessly creative composition. Mar- 
riage, like art, is outside the laws of mere mathe- 
matics, for in the marriage bond one and one are 
much more than two. The union of husband 
and wife is symbolized by the ring, which is the 


sign of endless eternity. 

Marriage is frequently called eine objective 
Gegebenheit in Picard’s book in order to convey 
his idea that it is a splendid gift which is given 
objectively, a blessed state not so much created 
by man and wife as gathering them to itself and 
re-creating them. 


of marriage. Empires were founded or destroyed; 
multitudes of men people the earth and disap- 
peared beneath it; the Flood came and again a 
_new earth—yet always there stood together in the 
‘same way a man and a wife and a few children in 
the house of marriage. To this we can return 
again and again; here we can always begin.” 


& 
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So much modern history is being discussed in 
terms of Marxian dialectics and mill-wheel repett- 
tions that it is refreshing to come across a philoso- 
pher who can relate the movements of history to 
marriage. Picard discerns two movements of the 
mind working in history: the modern one ascend- 
ing towards the higher, and in so doing, making 
the higher a mere extension of the lower, and 
thereby denying it an existence of its own as a posi- 
tive goal, a perfect good to be attained. 


The more ancient and lasting view sees history 
as the mind’s movement from the higher to the 
lower. The ancient classical view of the human 
mind was that it was qguodammodo omnia “in a 
measure, all things.” In descending, the mind 
does not have to push things from its path. It 
goes by the way of love, which ‘‘finds” men much 
in the same way as divine grace. The mind is 
primarily concerned with being, and in descending 
it seeks to fuse its love with the love locked up 
in things. All the events of Scripture show this 
movement from the higher to the lower, with its 
holiest example in God’s descent as Man to men. 
The Middle Ages tried to preserve this pattern; 
but the tendencies of modern philosophy are in 
an opposite direction. In matrimony alone, says 
Picard, this sacramental movement is still pre- 
served in which the higher bends down to em- 
brace the lower, in which God stoops down to the 
husband and wife and the little things of the house 
of marriage. 


"Circulist” Philosophy 


Picard regards the structure of our modern life 
as linear—directed towards a goal in one straight 
line. Even in production from raw material to 
finished product, the straightness of the process 
seems to matter less than the thing produced. 
Here, we may observe, he is in accord with the 
very astute Chinese philosopher, Lin Yutang, and 
Emerson in his essay, C7rcles. Man’s superficial 
thinking has led to what the Oriental thinker 
calls “the crudities of mechanistic belief in the 
material, rectilinear absolutes which must be worn 
off and made to disappear; action must be judged 
in waves and ripples and emerging and submerg- 
ing cycles.... Nature always bends. Believers in 
power and direct action who think that they are 


in brute force always take the logical direct line, 
and this is why they run contrary to nature, and 
meet disaster in the end. The American philoso- 
pher has uttered many profound aphorisms, but 
few more wise than these: “The eye is the first 
circle; the horizon which it forms is the second; 
and throughout nature this primary figure is re- 
peated without end. It is the highest emblem in 
the cipher of the world.” And again: “The life 
of man is a self-evolving circle which, from a 
ring imperceptibly small, rushes on all sides out- 
wards to new and larger circles, and that without 
end. The extent to which this generation of cir- 
cles, wheel without wheel, will go, depends on the 
force or truth of the individual soul.” 


We dwell at length on this “‘circulist’’ philoso- 
phy because Picard relates it so skillfully to his 
attitude on marriage. Marriage, he says, is or- 
ganized round its sacramental center. From that 
it draws energies and to that it must return re- 
peatedly to “recharge” them. Marriage is not 
something like markets or money to be thought 
of as progress in a straight line towards some ma- 
terial goal of achievement. It is only fully under- 
stood and appreciated when we think of it as an 
ever-widening series of concentric circles, widen- 
ing to unforeseen generations. 


This is a point we should like to see developed 
further. It appears as if the significance of the 
word ‘‘focus’”’ has not been fully realized; for in 
its original Latin meaning it signified house, fam- 
ily, hearth. Thus the home, “the house of mar- 
riage,” as Picard would say, may be seen as the 
center of society, the point from which not merely 
man and wife, but the social structure itself find 
strength for development, and finally of salvation. 


As with all true philosophers there is a deep 
element of pure poetry in Picard’s meditations on 
marriage. He sees it guarded by “the safe finite- 
ness” of household utensils and the daily chores 
that love may so be anchored and, as it were, 
“trust itself to the great uncertainty of infinity.” 
The test of the poet is his power of investing the 
apparently commonplace with uncommon splen- 
dor; that of a philosopher, as Novalis declared, in 
his ability to arouse and vivify our perceptions. 
Picard has certainly done both, especially in his at- 


‘thinking straight’ are poor students of Nature.” 
This is the “‘circulist” philosophy as against the 
modern secularist one. Both philosophers had 
Hitler in mind when they insisted that believers 


titude toward marriage. We have all read the table _ 
of generations which Scripture gives of Jesus’ an- 
cestry, and been a little bewildered perhaps at. 
their meticulous recording in Holy Writ. . Picard 
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tells us why they are set down—not merely to set 
forth the history of salvation, but to show the 
splendor of all families on earth and give them 
an assurance that their continuity, their widening 
circles, are under God’s ceaseless care. 

For the married and unmarried alike Picard’s 
Unconquerable Marriage is a revelation of rich- 
ness. Those blessed with children will appreciate 
it most of all, since it will help them realize the 
magnificent fullness of their blessedness. Too 
often the cares and worries of family life burden 
the spirit and cloud its splendor in drabness. Too 


often in the daily course of chores and anxieties 
we feel we are threading a monotonous round of 
dull repetitions. In reality we are fulfilling a 
destiny of far-reaching consequences, completing 
the great cycles of God’s plan under the eye of 
the Holy Ghost. 


Picard’s book may be difficult in places and 
its reasoning a little involved to the unphilosophic. 
But it 1s worth the trouble of understanding it, 
as it is worth climbing a mountain for the beautiful 
view enclosed within a vast and varied circum- 
ference. 


Italian Impressions 


VENICE, QUEEN OF THE SEAS 


IV 


T WAS ON OCTOBER 12, 1954, I left Switzer- 
land for Italy. The air was crisp with a 
tinge of autumn and the leaves were already 
turned a golden brown. I travelled via Bern and 
Lucerne. The scenery on the way to Lucerne 
was indescribably beautiful. The green, secluded 


valleys were bathed in the clear autumn sunshine. 


In Lucerne I changed trains and boarded the 
Milan Express which winds its way along the 
mist-covered Alps. The mountain haze, however, 
did not obscure the blue lakes and verdant fields 
and meadows which meet the traveler’s gaze. 
We entered the St. Gothard tunnel at 
Goeschenen and emerged at Airolo into the warm 
_ sunshine of Italy. Under the cloudless blue sky 
we passed through the Italian-speaking canton of 
_ Ticino, through Bellizona with its three castles, 
and Lugano. In Chiasso we entered Italy and 
after passing through Como we soon arrived at 
Milan. At this point I changed to the Venice 
; Express which was crowded with well-dressed 
people. Northern Italy is a comparatively 
| prosperous country with many new buildings and 
industries. We travelled fast in the approaching 
evening across the rich and well-exploited Lom- 
bardian plain. Brescia, Padua, Verona and 
Vicenza passed quickly before us. I reflected as 
we rode that the Italians are certainly not a de- 
generate people, as some foolishly think. They 
ate strong, hard-working and abstemious. The 


S. Bolshakoff, Ph.D.— Oxford, England 


Lombards undoubtedly betray characteristics of 
their mixed Germanic blood. Many are tall and 
blond. 

We arrived at the splendid new station of 
Venice at 9 P.M. Forthwith I went to the Hotel 
Universo where the accommodations, food and 
wines are excellent. Before retiring I took a 
short walk in the warm moonlight night. Illu- 
minated houses reflected in the waters as motor 
boats and gondolas plied the Grand Canal. The 
laughter of happy people was heard everywhere. 
The whole scene reminded me of Strauss’ opera, 
“Night in Venice,” which I had seen at the Cam- 
bridge Theatre in London in the dark days of 
World War H. The atmosphere of make-believe 
was the same; yet here it was a reality. I have 
seen Venice at different times and seasons; but 
never was it so romantic and so incredible as on 
this warm October night. The contrast with the 
high plateaus of Switzerland was most striking. 
There autumn had already set in and signs of 
approaching winter were in evidence. In Venice 
it was still high summer. 


A Romantic History 


The history of Venice is as unusual and romantic 
as its site. Situated on the border of the Western 
and Eastern Empires, it was for centuries a gate- 
way to both, while belonging to neither. Its 
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origins are obscure and uncertain. In the third 
century the Roman Empire was already in decay. 
The principal city in the region where Venice now 
stands, was Aquileia. Besieged in 238 by Max- 
imus, in 361 by Jovinus and in 388 by Theodosius, 
Aquileia was also attacked in 401 by Alaric and 
his Goths, and in 452 by Attila and his Huns. The 
latter took Aquileia and utterly destroyed it. A 
number of survivors escaped to the sea, where 
they settled on the islands of a vast, crescent- 
shaped lagoon, separated from the mainland by 
impassable marshes and from the sea by a chain 
of low-lying islands. To penetrate the lagoon 
without losing all the ships in treacherous waters 
became the headache of all the would-be conquer- 
ers of Venice. 

Having begun to people the lagoon in 452, the 
refugees formed a kind of state in 466. The 
Lombards who occupied Northern Italy tried to 
subjugate the new state but failed. The islanders 
sought the protection of the Byzantine Empire and 
were confirmed in their autonomy by Emperor 
Maurice the Cappadocian in 584. The Franks, 
in their turn, also tried to subjugate the Republic 
of the Lagoons and failed equally. Their effort 
was made in the beginning of the ninth century. 
From 697 the Republic was ruled by a doge 
(duke) who was elected for life. The Doge was 
head of the militia and responsible for the observ- 
ance of law in the Republic. Pauluccio Anafesto, 
pro-Byzantine in his sympathies, was the first 
Doge. Several families, such as the Particiacmi, the 
Candiani and others tried to convert the office of 
the Doge into an hereditary office, but did not 
succeed. 

Venice remained a republic, but gradually lost 
its original democratic character and became an 
oligarchy of the narrowest type. In 1023 a law 
was passed obliging the Doge to have two council- 
lors to assist him in the government. In addition, 
the Doge was obliged to consult certain promi- 
nent citizens. The rise of the aristocracy gradually 
turned the Doge into a mere figurehead. In 
1171 Doge Vitale Michiel was murdered and the 
administration of Venice was reformed in such a 
way that the people lost all control over the elec- 
tion of the Doge and the government of the Re- 
public. In 1229 the Doge was prohibited from 
making ecclesiastical appointments and from con- 
sorting with foreign sovereigns. Twenty years 
later he lost the power to appoint any one to any 
office. While obliged to pay taxes, the Doge 


was precluded from raising loans, from permitting 
anyone of his family to marry abroad, or from 
accepting fiefs anywhere. Members of his family 
were precluded from all appointments except a 
few. 

According to the Constitution of 1171, each of 
eight districts of the City elected two councillors 
who formed a board which elected the Doge, ap- 
pointed all civil servants and selected members 
for the General Assembly of 480 people who 
sat for one year. This Assembly elected the 
Board of Councillors who appointed the new 
Assembly, and so on. Until 1297 any citizen was 
eligible for membership on the Board of Council- 
lors; but thereafter only those whose ancestors 
were Councillors between 1172 and 1297 could 
be members. In 1319 the Libro d’Oro was pub- 
lished. From this time none could sit in the 
republican government except the descendants of 
those registered in the book. The Venetian aristo- 
crats elected all the members of various councils 
and boards which ruled the Republic. The Council 
of Ten was charged with looking after internal 
security—a kind of the Venetian Che-Ka. All 
efforts of the people to get rid of the oligarchy 
proved fruitless. For six centuries Venice was 
tuled by an all-powerful oligarchy. 


Freedoms Suppressed 


Any democratic republic may be successfully 
turned into an oligarchy if it grants too much 
power to a bureaucracy and establishes an all- 
powerful secret police to look after the safety 
of the regime. Once a bureaucracy is firmly in 
the saddle, it is almost impossible to get rid of 
it. This happened in Venice. In a sense, the 
Venetian regime was not so very different from 
that of the Nazis or the Bolsheviks. It was not 
as brutal or crude as theirs, but it did deprive the 
vast majority of Venetians of all political and other 
rights more effectively than did the Nazis or the - 
Bolsheviks. Certainly the Venetians were more _ 
circumscribed than were the people in the Russian 
Empire or in absolutist France. The Russian 
Emperor and the French King could ennoble any 
low-born subject and appoint him to the highest 
office in the State. This they often did, while in 
Venice, as in India, if a person did not belong 
to a family registered in Libro d’Oro, he could — 
never attain a prominent position. , 


Having secured a strong aristocratic govern- 
ment, Venice began her struggle for sea supremacy 
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in the Mediterranean. First, she subdued Dalmatia 
in 997. The Venetian fleet sailed on Ascension 
Day. In memory of this victory the Doge received 
the title of “Duke of Dalmatia” and the celebrated 
annual ceremony, the Sposalizio del Mare, was in- 
stituted. The Doge, splendidly appareled, went 
to the sea in his large boat, the Bucentaur, and 
threw a ring into water, saying: “Desponsanus te, 
mare, in signum perpeturque domini.” 


The Fourth Crusade 


The Crusades greatly enriched Venice. From 
a vassal state of Byzantium she turned against 
her overlord and engineered the ill-fated Fourth 
Crusade. Instead of attacking the Moslems in 
the Holy Land, the Crusaders turned against Con- 
stantinople and took it in 1204. The Imperial 
City was sacked and thoroughly looted. The 
Latin Empire was established and Venice re- 
ceived rich spoils, obtaining several Greek islands 
as well as certain privileges in the Latin Empire. 
The old Doge, Enrico Dondolo (1192-1205), died 
in Constantinople and was buried in St. Sophia's 
where I saw his tomb. The Byzantines did not 
submit to Latinization and in 1261 recaptured 
Constantinople. 

The results of the Fourth Crusade were appal- 
ling. The sack of Constantinople in 1204 signi- 


fied the final break between Rome and Constan-. 


tinople—a breach which is still unhealed. The 
Byzantine Empire, weakened by the Crusaders, 
was unable to withstand the new onslaught of the 
Ottoman Turks and fell in 1453. As a result, the 
entire Balkan peninsula was conquered. Later 
Hungary also fell. Twice the Turks besieged 
Vienna and burned down the very suburbs of 
Venice. 

The complete victory of the Venetians over 
their rivals of Genoa in 1380 secured to the Re- 
public the undisputed mastery in the Mediter- 
_ ranean. Venice also spread her power over the 
_ mainland of Italy. But the fall of Byzantium, 
_ for which Venice was so much responsible, 
_ gradually destroyed Venice itself. The all-con- 
quering Turks first deprived Venice of Cyprus 
in 1500. In 1669, she was obliged to surrender 
Crete, then Morea. Meanwhile, the discovery of 
America and of a sea route to India and the Far 
East completely changed the pattern of European 
trade. Venice began to decline. In 1797 Napo- 
leon suppressed the Serene Republic completely 
and handed it over to Austria. The Venetian peo- 
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ple did not rise to defend the aristocracy which 
ruled them for six centuries. Venice remained 
an Austrian province till 1866 when it joined the 
new Italian Kingdom. Such is the history of 
Venice. 

Piazza San Marco 


On the first morning of my stay in Venice I 
went by motor boat to the Piazza San Marco. 
The Grand Canal, four kilometers long and very 
broad, is a unique highway. Over two hundred 
marble palaces of the proud Venetian aristocracy 
line it on both sides. Among those wonderful 
palaces, these held special appeal for me: the 
semi-Byzantine Fondaco Dei Turchi; the Palazzo 
Vendramin-Calergi where Richard Wagner died 
on February 13, 1883; the Palazzo Pezard; the 
Palazzo Grimani; the Palazzo Mocenigo, where 
Lord Byron lived in 1818; the Palazzo Grittt. 
They are of varied styles, but all equally splendid. 

The Piazza San Matco is as unique an ensemble 
of buildings as the Grand Canal itself. The 
Basilica is the best Byzantine building in Venice 
and one of the finest in the world. The first 
Venetian patron was St. Theodore, Syrian martyr. 
In 829 two Venetian merchants brought to Venice 
from Alexandria the body of St. Mark the Evange- 
list who was proclaimed the patron of Venice. In 
832 a Church was built to house the body. This 
church was rebuilt during the years 1063 to 1094. 
San Marco became the Venetian Cathedral only 
in 1807. Originally it was the Court chapel of 
the Doges. Ancient Venice belonged to the great 
Latin Patriarchate of Aquileia. In 1451 the Pa- 
triarchate moved to San Pietro di Castello in 
Venice and remained there until Napoleon made 
San Marco the Patriarchal Cathedral in 1807. 

The interior of the Basilica appears to be per- 
fectly Byzantine. There are several domes and 
smaller cupolas, an abundance of marble and many 
fine mosaics in the background. I found many 
tourists in the church, but only a few worshippers. 
Although somewhat better churchgoers than the 
Tuscans, the Venetians are not remarkable for 
their religious fervor. It is true that there is a 
shortage of priests. In Venice there are 240 priests 
for 400,000 people. What strikes one in San 
Marco, as in all other Byzantine churches, is its 
marvellous symphony of colors: gold, blue, red, 
and green blend into one another. The effect 
is gorgeous, yet not overexuburant as the Baroque 
or even the Gothic. 
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I left Venice at noon for the Armenian Bene- 
dictine Monastery of San Lazzaro on the small 
island of the same name in the Lagoon of Venice. 
The beauty of the little island is as astonishing 
as that of Venice. ‘The little island is like a 
basket of flowers floating on the dark blue water 
of the lagoon. The buildings are of wine red 
and stand boldly against the background of the 
dark green gardens. The boat stopped before 
the marble terrace which leads to the monastery. 
The green painted cloister and the large patio 
with its palms and flowers reminded me of the 
dream-like Silos cloister in Spain. 


Founded in 1715 by the Armenian Catholic, 
Abbot Mekhitar, the Abbey has rendered and 
still renders great service to the Armenians the 
world over. The library contains 3,000 Armenian 
manuscripts and practically every book in Armen- 
ian, as well as books about Armenia in many 
languages. The Abbey museum contains many 
Armenian relics as well as pictures and sculptures 
by Armenian artists. For 250 years the Mekhitar- 
ists, safely beyond the reach of their Moslem 
oppressors, have cultivated sacred letters and arts. 
Many priceless manuscripts were found and have 
been preserved by the Mekhitarists. Numerous 
works by Armenian Fathers, mystics and theolo- 
gians have been published by them. In their col- 
leges and schools in Europe, Asia and Africa, the 
Mekhitarists have trained the Armenian élite. 
Many of the Mekhitarist pupils became Bishops 
and Patriarchs, both Catholic and non-Catholic 
statesman, scientists, artists, etc. 


The Armenians 


It is very difficult to estimate the total number 
of the Armenians in the world. I should say there 
might be about three million or more. Most of 
them live in the Soviet Union, particularly in the 
Soviet Armenian Republic, the only Armenian 
state in the world. The remainder live in Syria, 
Lebanon, Turkey, Egypt, Western Europe and 
America. The overwhelming majority of Armen- 
ians belong to the Armenian Church, which is 


often called Gregorian after its founder, St. 


Gregory the Illuminator, Apostle of Armenia. 
The Kingdom of Armenia accepted Christianity 
before the Roman Empire, and was the first Chris- 
tian state in the world for some time. Together 
with the Copts, the Syrian Jacobites, the Ethiopians 
and the Syrian Christians of South India, with all 


of whom they are in communion, the Armenians 
do not accept the dogmatic decrees of the Council 
of Chalcedon, and are, therefore, not in commun- 
ion either with the Orthodox or Roman Catholics. 


The Armenian Catholic body dates from the 
Crusades and constitutes the Patriarchate of Cilicia 
now headed by Cardinal Agaginian, a native of 
Russian Armenia, and considered by many as pos- 
sibly the next Pope if a non-Italian would be 
elected. I do not think there are more than 
100,000 Catholic Armenians in the world. There 
are also a small number of Protestant Armenians. 


I spent a week in San Lazzaro and retain 
pleasant memories of my stay there. The Armen- 
ian rite is, perhaps, the most gorgeous in existence. 
At least this was my impression from the Armen- 
ian Pontifical Mass celebrated by the Abbot of 
San Lazzaro, Father Serapion Oulouhodjian, on 
October 17, 1954. There were twenty-six chanters 
—Fathers and boys—all gorgeously vested. The 
smaller boys wore pale blue silk stikharions (dal- 


matics) embroidered with flowers, with a kind of 


the mantle attached to them. This mantle was 
of wine red brocade, studded with gold, pearls 
and semi-precious stones. The Fathers and the 
older boys wore similar stikharions but of a 
creamy color. The chanters came first in the 
procession, marching two by two. They lined 
themselves on the both sides before the sanctuary, 
leaving a broad passage for the Abbot. 


The Abbot was vested in a cope heavily em- 
broidered with silver dark blue brocade. He 
wore a tall Latin mitre but an Eastern pallium and 
carried a Latin crozier. Boys in blue silk 
stikharions carried a processional silver cross and 
an Eastern crozier. The Abbot was supported by 
two archdeacons in resplendent vestments and 
by four deacons in light blue silk stikharions. The 
abbots of San Lazzaro are usually Archbishops and 
are so vested. 


~The Armenian Mass is rather similar to the_ 
Byzantine Mass of St. John Chrysostom. Although 
the iconastasis is absent, the sanctuary is hidden 
for certain moments behind the drawn curtains. 
San Lazzaro’s has a magnificent red velvet cur- 
tain, heavily embroidered with gold—a gift of 
Queen Margaret of Savoy. The choir sang ex- 
tremely well. The entire scene reminded one of — 
the Royal Court of Armenia as it is depicted on 
ancient illuminated manuscripts. Limited space 
does not permit a description of the wonderfully 
ag Sona 
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impressive Pontifical Liturgy of San Lazzaro. The 
Armenian melodies reminded me somewhat of the 
Byzantine and synagogue chants. The sunrays 
penetrating through the stained glass windows 
illuminated the church and bathed the interior in 
rich, soft colors. The church looked like the 
temple of the Holy Grail in Parsifal. The 
Creed, read at the Armenian Liturgy, is not that 
of Nicea-Constantinople used in the Latin and 
Byzantine churches, but is much longer and con- 
tains added dogmatic statements. Holy Com- 
munion is given under one species only, except 
for the celebrant. There is no concelebration in 
the Armenian Rite. 


The present resident community of San Laz- 
zaro is about forty. Practically all the monks are 
Vartadedts, that is doctors of divinity. The cul- 
tural level of the Mekhitarists is very high, as it 
must be. The Mekhitarists train the Armenian 
élite and their Abbey is a center of Armenian cul- 
ture. The Abbot is a very learned and saintly 
man. He occasionally visits the United States 
where there are now 250,000 Armenians. Most 
of them are Gregorians, but many, scattered about, 
drift from their faith. There are only five Ar- 
menian Catholic priests in America. The Mekhi- 
tarists experience serious difficulties in recruit- 
ment of vocations. The Soviet lands are closed 
to them. Many Armenians perished in Turkey 
during World War I when the Armenian popu- 
lation was practically wiped out—either killed or 
driven away. The father, brothers, uncles and 
sisters of the Abbot were massacred by the Turks 
in Kharput in those times. The Armenians suffer 
regularly for their faith at the hands of the 
Moslems. — 


Venetian Distinctions 
Venice is a most unusual city. Built on water, 


it has canals instead of streets. Traffic is silent. 
There are, however, a few streets, small and nar- 
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Laymen are being trained to “preach in the 
market places” during the Great Mission which 
will open in Milan, Italy, November, 1957. The 
Mission will be held simultaneously in all the 
churches of Milan. More than 1,000 preachers will 
conduct the coordinated mission exercises. Among 
them will be several Cardinals, thirty Bishops and 
about 450 laymen. 

The laymen will not talk in churches, but be- 


row, mere passages. The city is built on many 
small islands, intersected with canals which are 
bridged at many points. Popular sections are 
picturesque and very noisy. Many houses need re- 
pairs and the smaller, narrow canals smell badly. 
Many former palaces, as in Edinburgh, Scotland, 
have become tenement houses and are over- 
crowded. The people, nevertheless, are full- 
blooded, healthy and cheerful. The children are 
charming. At night Venice turns into a scene 
from an Italian opera. The canals reflect the 
light from the houses. The narrow streets are 
lined with the brilliantly lit shops. The streets 
and markets are crowded. Venice is still a medie- 
val city, unique in Europe. 


Venice is the gateway to the Balkans, to Greece 
and to the Middle East. Here the Armenians have 
their wonderful Abbey of San Lazzaro, while the 
Orthodox Greeks possess the equally wonderful 
Church of San Giorgio dei Greci built in 1539 by 
Jacopo Sansovino. This church has a very curious 
history. For centuries it was at once in commun- 
ion with the Pope and with the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople. It ignored the Eastern Schism until the 
fall of the Republic in 1797, when it gave alle- 
giance to Constantinople solely. 


The Venetians at one time possessed many 
Greek islands in the Mediterranean. They did 
not try very hard to impose on them the Latin Rite, 
once they saw it might be dangerous to do so. 
They were satisfied with a kind of a non-official 
intercommunion as in Venice. The latter policy 
worked well. The first Greek liturgical books, 
still in use in Greece, were printed in Venice. The 
celebrated Philokalia, a collection of Byzantine 
mystical treatises collected by the recently canon- 
ized Orthodox saint, St. Nicodemus Hagiorite 
(1748-1809), was also published in Venice in 
1782. It had great influence on the flourishing 
of Russian mysticism in the past century. 


fore and during the city-wide mission they will 
speak in the principal city squares, encouraging 
the faithful to take part in the religious exercises. 
The men being trained for this are studying 
theology and public speaking under such eminent 
personalities as His Eminence Giacomo Cardinal 
Lercaro, Archbishop of Bologna, and His Emi- 
nence Giuseppe Cardinal Siri, Archbishop of 
Genoa. Z 
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Warder’s Review 


Supreme Court Unbars the Door 


HE SUPREME COURT of the United States ruled, 

June 3, 1957, that the government must pro- 
duce relevant secret files in criminal cases or dis- 
miss the charges. The incredible decision of the 
court will impair, fatally in most instances, ef- 
fective prosecution of criminal, narcotics, and 
treason cases. 


Occasion for the ruling came in a decision or- 
dering a new trial for Clinton E. Jencks, one- 
time official of the Mine, Mill and Smelter Work- 
ers’ Union, once convicted on charges of falsely 
denying Communist Party membership. Jencks 
had filed the required non-Communist affidavit 
while an official of the Union. Upon his convic- 
tion Jencks received a five-year sentence, but later 
contended he should have a new trial because 
of testimony given against him by turnabout wit- 
ness Harvey F. Matusow, and J. W. Ford. Both 
witnesses were identified as Communist Party 
members, paid by the FBI to make reports of Com- 
munist Party activities. The Supreme Court ruled, 
7 to 1, to give Jencks a new trial, but divided 
5 to 3 on the question of producing reports which 
had been submitted to the FBI by key witnesses 
against Jencks. 


Justice Brennan wrote the court’s majority 
opinion which said Jencks was entitled to inspect 
reports given to the FBI by Matusow and Ford. 
Jencks’ attorneys had merely asked that the record 
be submitted to the trial judge for his determina- 
tion of relevancy and materiality! Thus the Su- 
preme Court, following its lamentable tendency 
to go increasingly far in impeding prosecution, 
once again went beyond what it was asked to de- 
cide upon. Thus this tendency of the Supreme 
Court to impede investigation and prosecution of 
conspirators and criminals on technical points has 
reached another milestone in their decision with the 
“liberal” members of the court, Justices Brennan, 
Black, Frankfurter, Douglas, and Chief Justice 
Warren in favor of unbarring the files. 


Justice Clark pointed out in his sharply worded 
dissent: Intelligence agencies of our government 
engaged in law enforcement may as well close 
up shop, for the court has opened their files to 
the criminal and thus afforded him a Roman 


holiday of rummaging through confidential in- 
formation as well as vital national secrets.” 

An upshot of the court’s decision will be to 
make it extremely dangerous for informants who 
wish to give vital information to the FBI and 
other law enforcement agencies. (The accused 
person obviously has the right to defend himself 
against the relevant evidence. This is not the 
question.) The identity of the informants 
will no longer be secret and retaliation by 
criminal chieftains and the Communist con- 
spirators, an immediate possibility. Treason and 
criminal cases are frequently broken through 
tips from patriotic citizens and tipsters. The court 
ruling leaves them unprotected: thus the collapse 
of prosecution. Mr. Justice Clark indicated that 
only the Congress of the United States could again 
bar the door on the secret files; if not, the United 
States internal security program will collapse 
completely. 


Apropos of the “thinking” back of the court’s 
ruling we might well quote from Auxiliary Bishop 
Philip M. Hannan, Washington, D. C., who re- 
cently had this to say: ‘““We are faced with a new 
kind of barbarism which essentially is the accept- 
ance of one’s caprice or the flouting of conven- 
tional morality. This new barbarism, by some, is 
claimed as refinement of self-expression. But 
basically it is barbarism, the denial of the law 
and sanctions of law.” The laws of the U. S. 
certainly have been effectively negated by the 
court’s latest ruling unbarring the secret files in 
criminal cases. 


His Eminence Celso Cardinal Constantini, 
president of the Pontifical Commission for 
Sacred Art, told students of the North American 
College in Rome that real art isa fine balance 
between a too subjective idea of nature in a man’s 
mind and a slavish imitation of its objective real- 
ity. Added the Cardinal, sometimes the subjec- 
tive idea of nature is too idealistic, while nature 
as it actually is may be too crude or even violent. 
A balance between the two must be struck. The 
prelate indicated some unworthy examples had 
been executed by communist artists as obvious 
attempts to belittle Christian beliefs. ) 


_—————————— — 
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Federal-Aid-to-Schools* 


Pas FEDERAL-AID-TO-SCHOOLS question is re- 
ceiving additional light from more and more 
sources, and this additional information points to 
the conclusion that, despite the extensive propa- 
ganda campaign with which the public has been 
bombarded, federal aid is not needed and not 
wanted in most States of the Union, 

Time magazine has published the results of a 
nation-wide survey on the need for federal aid. 
It contacted the governors and state superintend- 
ents of schools to get its across-the-nation picture. 
Time reports the situation critical in only seven 
states—Alabama, California, Arizona, New Mex- 
ico, Rhode Island, West Virginia and Kentucky. 
In seven other states that are “worried and will- 
ing” the picture is not nearly so black. These are 
Arkansas, Maine, Pennsylvania, Oregon, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma and Minnesota. Some states 
are divided on the aid question; others feel con- 
fident they can take care of themselves; and a 
good many just don’t want outside help. 


In Delaware even the educators admit that the 
$400,000 the state would probably get from pres- 
ent federal-aid proposals would look slightly silly 
alongside the $44-million school construction plan 
now before the Legislature. Louisiana’s main 
problem is not a shortage of classrooms but of 
qualified teachers—a problem federal aid will not 
touch. Mississippi’s governor believes that “the 
state can take care of its own building program’ — 
and this in a state that would probably get $3 
back for every dollar it paid out in taxes on any 


federal-aid bill. 


Texas Governor Price Daniel said: “Texas 
should have the finest school system in the nation, 
and this should be accomplished with Texas 
money.”” New York officials are not at all wor- 
ried about raising more than $144 billion the state 
will need by 1960. But New York, along with 
Massachusetts and New Jersey, have another rea- 
son to be cool to federal aid; they would pay out 
far more than they would get back. 


Although educators were more likely to favor 
federal aid than government spokesmen, in Mon- 
tana the superintendent of public instruction said: 
“Until we exhaust our resources and abilities, we 


* Re Rep rinted from The Catholic Standard and Times, 
Philadelphia, May 17, 1957. 
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should not ask for federal help.” South Carolina, 
which put up 8,000 classrooms since 1951, neither 
needs nor wants federal help. In 1955 both North 
Dakota and Nebraska school officials went on 
record for the White House Conference on Edu- 
cation as definitely opposed to it. The powerful 
Indiana State Teachers Association has endorsed 
federal aid, but Governor Harold Handley and his 
elected superintendent of public instruction do 
not want it. Says Governor Handley: “I am Op- 
posed to federal aid for the primary reason that 
we can take care of ourselves.” Adds Superin- 
tendent Wilbur Young: “We can do it better, 
we can do it cheaper, and surrender none of our 
rights in the process.” 


And so the story runs in the Tzme survey. 
Would the defeat of federal aid legislation be as 
great a calamity as its backers insist? Tzme’s 
answer, backed up by grass-roots comment from 
across the nation, is “NO.” The states with very 
few exceptions, do not need and do not want 
any help from the Federal Government. In mak- 
ing this convincing survey, Tzme has done the 
nation—and the taxpayers—a genuine public 
service. 


The Welfare State 


SS a YOU WERE ASKED to debate the ques- 
tion whether the advance toward the Welfare 
State is good or bad. Would you accept? Which 
side of this question would you prefer to take? 
And would you go up against the debating team 
of the University of Cambridge, England? 


Cambridge is one of the oldest and most famous 
universities in the world, and only bright young 
men get on its debating team. This question was 
recently debated by Cambridge against a team 
from the State Prison Colony of Massachusetts! 


The prisoners won!—They argued that the ad- 
vance toward the Welfare State was a bad thing 
for society. Maybe men who have known freedom 
and have lost it in an institution where their wel- 
fare is provided by society, have a deeper under- 
standing of this question—which concerns us all— 
than those of us on the outside....Some of us 
outside prison walls are prisoners of the “Group- 
Think,” or mass-mind, which stifles thought. 


* E. F. Hutton, reprinted arene the Southern Mes- 
senger, Mey: 2, 1957. 
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Contemporary Opinion 


Ve CIVILIZATION owes its origin and 

principles to two great events—the defeat 
of the Persians by Alexander the Great and 
Christianity, and I believe we are coming to the 
moment in history when Alexander's victory will 
be reversed. Suez troubles are not just in Egypt, 
or even just the Arab world, for the whole Moslem 
world is stirring, as was evidenced by Indonesia’s 
repudiation of debts to Holland one day after the 
Suez crisis erupted. America’s greatest glory is 
that she is feeding the world. But we haven't 
been able to bring an ideology to the East. The 
only philosophy we bring is that of democracy, 
but the East wants more than that. 


Most Rev. FULTON J. SHEEN 
The Monitor, April 15, °57 


Has not the Western culture become unt- 
versal, leaving room for no other? The ques- 
tion is by no means easy of solution. Authori- 
ties like Toynbee foresee that the spread of tech- 
nocracy will pave the way for the acceptance of 
Christianity in the East. The argument is that the 
adoption of an outer form of life will necessitate 
the adoption of the inner form from which it arose. 
However cogent this argument may be, many 
thinkers do not look at the problem from this 
angle at all. As a matter of fact, the adoption of 
technocracy by Japan has not made her a Christian 
nation. Add to this the scientific progress made 
by Soviet Russia, Nazi Germany and the bold 
bid which Red China is making today toward 
progress in technocracy.... 

But even if Western culture were accepted to- 
gether with technocracy, we might still doubt how 
such an event could help the spreading of the 
Gospel. There is every reason to suspect that in- 
sofar as modern scientific culture is non-Christian 
in tone, instead of being a help it can prove a 
hindrance. The decadence of present-day mater- 
ialism and its moral vacillation lie heavily on the 
conscience of the West. The East still considers 
the West as being Christian, and puts the evils 
as well as the good at its door. Consequently the 
use of scientific progress as an argument for Chris- 
tianity is bound to be weak both theologically and 
psychologically... . 

ANTHONY J. PaREL, S.J. 
W orldmission, Summer, 1956 


The Westerner will perhaps never grasp the 
importance in Arab countries of personal pres- 
tige even in daily life, because he has behind 
him generations of good government and public 
order whereby both private individuals and author- 
ity are amply safeguarded. But in the terri- 
tories formerly ruled by Turks, once a man has 
shown the least weakness, his authority goes and 
everyone may take advantage of him forever. 

This explains the seemingly suicidal reactions 
which make Westerners doubt the sanity of Arabs. 
A boy will leave school and jeopardize his future 
to protest against some small punishment that 
seems to him unjust; a workman will be rebellious 
or surly and risk unemployment and misery rath- 
er than appear to submit to some employer who, 
he feels, is treating him dishonorably. Until 
Westerners understand this, they will never treat 
successfully with Orientals whether on the per- 
sonal or national level. With the least loss of 
prestige, the least slip, all authority is lost in the 
Arab world, whether it be that of a schoolmaster 
or a dictator. 

IBN FINIKIYA 
The Catholic World, May, °57 


Much has been written and said about 
Senator Joe McCarthy during the days while 
he lay dying and when he finally went to 
his Maker. I knew Joe intimately and favor- 
ably. No matter how men may differ about him, 
I always knew that Joe McCarthy had no interest 
other than the welfare of his country. He firmly 
believed that all communists had to be traitor 
and he set out to find them. = 

He was successful in some measure, but he 
also suffered from a sense of failure because he 
knew that agencies of government and high of- 
ficials protected men and women whom they 
should have despised. He sought for motives and 


often reached the conclusion that many men were _ 


fearful that their own mistakes would be exposed ; 


he felt that fear and vanity rather than ideological 
positions played a great part in determining men’s 
attitudes toward him and his work. Bh 
GEORGE E. SOKOLsKyY 

Globe Democrat, May 8, °57 _ 
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In the space of six months the United States 
has become the only Western power with any- 
thing to say in the Middle East. Jordan has been 
the first case in which action on the part of this 
country has become necessary. Since the situa- 
tion is still fluid, it is perhaps premature to assess 
the state of affairs or pronounce judgment. One 
can hope, however, that American assistance will 
not take the abrupt and direct form that it so 
frequently does, making its acceptance impossible 
regardless of intentions. This is something ap- 
parently overlooked.... 


One is impressed more and more by the fact 
that too often the American government seeks 
its objectives by methods which take no account of 
face-saving, deviousness and the indirectness that 
form part of the experience and background of 
the Middle East. Revelation of the Secretary of 
State’s use of the refusal to grant Egypt the 
means to build the Assuan Dam as a political 
weapon to humiliate Nasser, makes it abundantly 
plain that the last thing we should do is either 
oppose or favor nations in the Middle East by di- 


rect action. 
RICHARD PATTEE 


The Monitor, May 17, ’57 


Man too, has an end, whilst he works, ~ 


which is quite distinct from that which 
will appear at the end of the production belt. 
With the high emphasis on production, we are 
inclined to overlook the manly powers of the pro- 
ducer which likewise demand satisfaction. Man 
is not just a cog. He needs more than machine oil 
to: function smoothly. He has within himself a 
natural lubricant of mind and muscle, which may 


shop, varies his work, and gives him a more manly 
conception of what he is doing with eight hours 
of his day. Industrialization or automation is no 
enemy of religion. But it becomes one, if men 
clock on and clock off, and in between are eight 
weary hours, when like performing animals they 
do all the same tricks for the same union rate of 
sugar. Let some method be found whereby the 
men as well as the goods move along the produc- 
tion line. 

JOHN, Bishop of Shrewsbury 

The Christian Democrat, May, 57 


Fragments 


Ik TOKYO, JAPAN, Josef Cardinal Frings of 
Cologne, Germany, referring to World War II 
pointedly said: “Greater even than Germany’s eco- 
nomic losses were her losses in the realm of moral 
and spiritual values. To rebuild a lost sense of 
values is a harder task by far than rebuilding an 
economy, and it is a task far from completed.” 


Assetted Bishop Ferreira Gomes to the first 
Portuguese Rural Study Week: “We are in 
danger of becoming a nation of proletarians. 
When we speak of poverty, everyone thinks of 
industry, of cities, while in rural areas sixty per 


cent of the people are hired farm workers. They 


no longer own property. ... With things as they 
are the best solution would be an increase in the 
number of tenant farmers, renting land which 
would make collaboration between owner and 


not save labour, but will certainly sweeten it. If 
he is engaged on work which gives scope to 
these manly powers he will not easily tire. But 
if he is engaged on work which hardly uses them, 
he works without pride in his own strength, in 
his own ability, in his own artistry, and all the 
wage packets in the world make small compen- 
‘sation for this frustration of his nature. Like 
an animal released he rushes home from the fac- 
tory to his allotment, his garden, his lathe, in 
order to restore his manhood with real work. How 
is this to be remedied? It is not for the Church 
to descend from principles to details. But surely 
industrial relations and human relations can devise 
some method which moves a man about in a work- 


worker possible.” As a result of the Napoleonic 
Code which specifies property be divided equally 
among the children of the owner after his death, - 
Portuguese land has been so divided up that it is 
not profitable to work it. 


Fr. Lucius F. Cervantes, S.J., of Regis Col- 
lege, Denver, told Cincinnati’s 10th annual 
Xavier Family Life Conference that “eighty per 
cent of the population receives gutter education” 
in sex. He advised parents, the only ones who 
should instruct children on sex, “‘to get the basic 
fact that God is associated with sex’’ into their 
very first explanations. . 


> 


“ 


THE SOCIAL APOSTOEATE 


Theory 


THE WAY OF.GOD 


(Concluded) 
III. The Way of Mother Church 


alee CATHOLIC CHURCH is preeminently a crea- 
tion of the love of Jesus Christ. This love, 
with which He loved His own to the end,’) urged 
Him to unite Himself most intimately in a com- 
munity of baptized believers; they were as vitally 
incorporated in His body as are the members of 
the human body. St. Paul, as we have seen, makes 
this comparison, because in the body of Christ, 
which is the Church with Christ at the head, the 
members retain their individuality as persons. 
This body is called the Mystical Body of Christ. 
The vital, unifying element is sanctifying grace, 
God's most powerful mystical gift working in the 
human soul. The Church is, therefore, not so 
much an institution or an organization, but an 
organism like the human body or like the vine and 


Procedure 


Action 


thee, thou art Peter, (petra, the Greek word for 
rock) and upon this Rock I will build my Church, 
and the gates of hell shall not prevail against 
it. I will give thee the keys of the Kingdom of 
Heaven; and whatever thou shalt bind on earth 
shall be bound in Heaven, and whatever thou 
shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in Heaven.”*) 


The Church that Jesus promised on that memor- 
able day in Galilee was born on Calvary, accord- 
ing to the teaching of the early Fathers and the 
constant tradition of the Church, when the heart 
of the Redeemer on the cross was opened with 2 
lance, and blood and water flowed forth—the 
source of a copious stream of graces in the re 
demptive work of the Church. And on the first 
Pentecost of the Church in Jerusalem, the Church 
became manifest to the crowd of pilgrims, gath- 
ered in Jerusalem for the celebration of the Jewish 
Pentecost; they flocked to the Cenacle when they 


heard the tempestuous noise of a violent wind. 
Peter arose as the Head of the Church and for the 
first time exercised the high authority given him 
at Caesarea Philippi. He preached to the cowd 
that had assembled, and most wonderful was the 
result: “Now they who received his word we 

there, housed spade. 2 F 


its branches.?) 


On a most momentous occasion Christ promised 
His Apostles that He would found His Church. 
Having spent the night in prayer, as was His prac- 
tice before some great undertaking, Jesus met His 
Apostles in the environs of Caesarea Philippi. In 
His conversation with them He asked them: 

“What do people say about the Son of Man, and 
what am I in their eyes?” They reported the 
opinions they had heard: “Some say, John the 
lee and others, Elias; and others, Jeremias, 
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cleansing her... that He might present to Him- 
self the Church in all her glory, not having spot 
or winkle or any such thing, but that she ‘might 
be holy and without blemish.”®) We must love 
the Church as the most precious inheritance given 
us by the Redeemer on the Cross: ““O wounded 
heart, whence sprang the Church, the Saviour’s 
bride.”®) Since she has thereby become our 
Mother, we must love her for her maternal care 
for us: she instructs us in season and out of 
season in the truths of Faith that assure us of 
security and freedom and the happiness of life 
eternal; she takes us by the hand and guides us 
over perilous spots on the road to salvation; she 
teaches us with infinite patience the wisdom and 
holiness of the law of God and of Him whom 
He sent into the world for our salvation; she 
shows us the grandeur and beauty of her services 
or worship; she holds up to us the ideals of holi- 
ness as seen in the lives of her saints: apostles 
and martyrs, confessors, teachers, and virgins; she 
prompts and exhorts us to love her in her members 
—those of our family, friends and benefactors, the 
poor and afflicted, orphans and the aging, and 
above all, sinners who do not know that they 
are sick. 


Such love for the Church will enkindle in our 
hearts warmest affection for her; will never suf- 
fer us to criticize her because of the faults or 
misdeeds of weak or misguided members, nor 
allow others to speak ill of her in our presence, 
and still worse to detract and calumniate her. 
Is she not our Mother? 


Secondly, we should remain loyal to the Church 
down to the last hour of life. Those who desert 
her do not know how much harm they are doing 
themselves. Apostasy from the Church is tan- 
tamount to apostasy from Christ—from Him who 
is our salvation: there is no salvation in any other. 


Thirdly, it is necessary that we give to the 
Church, even as we would to Christ, unreserved 
obedience. As we have seen, the Church is Christ. 
Hence, we can understand why He said to His 
Apostles: “He who hears you, hears me; and he 
who rejects you, rejects me; and he who rejects me, 
rejects Him Who sent me.’") Were these words 
considered sincerely when decisions have to be 
made in matters affecting moral or religious situa- 


5) Ephesians, 5:25-26. 
6) Hymn, Feast of the Sacred Heart. 
7) Luke, 10:16. 


tions, much grief resulting from disobedience to 
Mother Church would be prevented. We must 
remember that she is “the Church of the living 
God, the pillar and mainstay of the truth.”’) The 
wisdom of her teaching and the guidance of her 
laws give security to our religious convictions, and 
from this security as from a fount flow freedom 
of mind and peace of heart. 


That brings us to a commanding dictum ex- 
pressed in a few words: Sentire cum Ecclesia. 
What does it express? We must at all times 
“think with the Church’: that is, her mind must 
be our mind, her will must be our will, her prin- 
ciples must be our principles, her doctrines must 
be our doctrines. In these days of novelties of 
thinking and of false teaching this Sentire cum 
Ecclesia is of preeminent consequence—so essen- 
tial to the Faith that we have reason to take to 
heart the words of St. Paul to the Galatians, some 
of whom were following another gospel than the 
one that they had received: “Even if we or an 
angel from heaven should preach a gospel to 
you other than that which we have preached to 
you, let him be accursed.’’’) 


False teachers peddle their. ideas by means of 
all forms of publications: newspapers, magazines, 
pamphlets, books. Beware of them; they “come 
to you in sheep’s clothing, but inwardly are 
ravenous wolves.”*°) It is impossible to measure 
the evil done by false prophets in the field of 
morality: immoral practices in marital relations 
are not only condoned, but defended, even by 
Protestant clergymen, and set forth as commend- 
able; immodesty in dress and deportment, es- 
pecially as exhibited in so-called beauty contests, 
is not considered sinful; concupiscence may be 
indulged as an element of the impulses and pro- 
pensities of human nature; there is no malice in 
thoughts, imaginations, desires, and words so long 
as they are private and personal; even deeds are 
not sinful if by them no hurt is brought to an- 
other.1!) What has happened to us in the modern 
world? Morality has been separated from re- 
ligion; education does not allow God or Christ 
or the Church to enter the classroom. Herein may 
be found the chief reason for all the evil that we 
have reason to lament. 


8) I Timothy, 3:15. 

9) Galatians, 1:8-10. 

10) Matthew, 7:15. ; 

11) Newman: “Nature and Grace” in Sermons _and 
Discourses, p. 167, Longmans, Green and Co., New York. 
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Fourthly, in the fulfilment of our day-to-day 
duties we must strive to make our lives an honor 
to Mother Church. These must faithfully mirror 
qualities of character that our fellows with whom 
we live and work expect to see in a follower of 
Christ: honesty, truthfulness, uprightness, kind- 
ness, modesty, chastity, patience, readiness to help, 
indeed whatever other virtues are an adornment 
in the life of a Christian. Such must be our good 
works, that others seeing them will give glory to 
our Father in heaven. The Divine Master ex- 
horts us to live in this manner.1”) 


An exemplary Catholic life is so much the more 
demanded since the world about us gropes pitifully 
in the darkness of confusion and insecurity where 
matters of faith and morals are concerned. Men 
drift about aimlessly in a mist of error and false- 


For some years now men and nations have 
witnessed, not without wonder and anguish, the 
accelerated development of international organti- 
zations. ... 

When it is the matter of defining the role that 
certain persons are called upon to play in the de- 
veloping world community, one must first call to 
mind the highest goal, that to which all others 
are subordinated. For a Christian, the will of 
Christ is the ultimate reason for his choices and 
his decisions. 

For the Savior was made man and gave His 
life “to gather into one the children of God who 
were scattered abroad,” (John, 11,52). He wished 
“to be lifted up from the earth” (John, 12, 32) 
on the cross in order “‘to draw all men to him,” 
and to unite them under his leadership in “‘one 
fold and one shepherd” (John, 10, 16; and I 
Care't5-28): 


Denouncing the recent ‘massacre’ during 
Italy's Mille Miglia (thousand mile) auto 
race, Osservatore Romano demanded ‘“‘these races 
to death” be abolished. In the 24th running of 
the speed classic, nine spectators were killed when 
a car somersaulted into the crowd. Osservatore’s 
editorial said these contests were not necessary 


_ 12) Matthew, 5:16. 


hood. No ray of the truths of Christ reaches 
them because they have been enveloped by a smog 
of teachings that are not of God. These come 
from self-appointed teachers, rash and self-willed, 
who, as Peter the first Vicar of Christ already ob- 
served, “bring in destructtive sects! +2) 

Living in such a world of aberrations, fallacies 
and untruths, a good Catholic will steadfastly 
walk on the Way of the Church with his eyes 
fixed on her truths and ideals, knowing that thus 
he cannot go astray. Mother Church will be to 
him a guide on his Catholic Way of Life: she has 
the fulness of the graces and blessings of the Lord, 
assuring to the Faith certainty and security that 
makes being a Catholic a rare gift; thus Cardinal 
Newman, England’s greatest convert, eminent as a 
scholar and writer, so felicitously phrased it.**) 


Most Rev. A. J. Muencu, S.T.D. 


A Christian therefore cannot remain indifferent 
to the development of the world. If he sees 
roughly outlined under the pressure of events 
an ever more definite international community, 
he knows that this union willed by the Creator 
ought to culminate in the union of minds and 
hearts in a common faith and a common love. 


Not only can he, but he must work for the 
achievement of this community still in the making, 
for the example and order of the Divine Master 
are a beacon and an incomparable strength for 
him. All men are his brothers, not only by virtue 
of common origin and participation in the same 
nature, but—in a manner still more impressive— 
by virtue of their common calling to the super- 
natural life. (Pope Pius XI, Address to Pax 
Romana, April 27, 57) 


for mechanical progress, and asserted they were 
inspired solely by industry's lust for publicity “in 
which competitors for ‘trademark’ supremacy 
create and unleash...a barbarous kind of pride 
which encourages the cult of human sacrifice and 
cynicism and impunity.” 


13) II Peter, 2:1-22.. 
14) Op. cit., p. 216. 


SOC ALAN IE 


Credit Union Course 


FREE CREDIT UNION COURSE jointly sponsored 

by St. John’s Night School for Adults and 
the Philadelphia Chapter of Credit Unions was 
again being offered to the public this year. The 
eight-week course was given at St. John’s Night 
School in downtown Philadelphia. 

Considered the only credit union course of its 
kind in the U. S., it covered the history, organiza- 
tion, philosophy and operation of credit unions. 
Conducted each year for the past several years, 
it has attracted students from New Jersey and 
Delaware as well as Philadelphia. 

The eight-week course began in April and con- 
tinued on successive Tuesdays until June. A large num- 


ber of instructors conducted the course and were selected 
from experienced credit union personnel. 


New "Popular Front” 


AN ORGANIZATION to promote cooperation be- 
tween Communists and other leftists was 
formed in May. Named the American Forum 
For Socialist Education, the new organization aims 
to advance “‘study and serious untrammeled po- 
litical discussion among all elements that think 
of themselves as related to historic Socialist and 


labor traditions, values and objectives. ...” Among ~ 


the organizers were Doxie Wilkerson and Albert 
Blumberg of the Communist Party, and Farrell 
Dobbs, 1956 Presidential candidate of the Trot- 
skyite Socialist Workers Party. 

Rev. A. J. Muste, a pacifist and chairman of the 
organization, said in his official statement that 
the leftist group “neither promotes nor seeks to 
inhibit” united front actions by different groups 
represented in the Forum. The new organization 
is a response to the change in leftist tactics caused 
by world developments. Spokesman said the 
Forum’s sponsors hope to generate a national dis- 
Bicicn among Socialist-minded groups to break 
down recent barriers to common action. This 

lan is similar to the Popular Front idea. 
- Vice chairmen of the new organization are 
Kermit Eby, Professor of Economics at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago; Milton Mayer, author and lec- 
turer; John T. McManus, editor of the National 
Guardian, leftist weekly; Bayard Rustin, an editor 
of Liberation magazine, and Dr. Mulford Q. Sib- 
ley, political scientist at the University of Minne- 
sota. Secretary of the Forum is Sidney Lens, 
Chicago unionist. 


REVIEW 


The organization’s national committee includes 
Dorothy Day, editor of the Catholic Worker. 
Other members of the national committee are: 


James Aronson, National Guardian staff; Joseph At- 
kins, Baltimore; Michael Baker, Minneapolis; Paul 
Baran, professor at Stanford University; Stringfellow 
Barr, former president of St. John’s College; Carl Brad- 
en, Louisville, Ky.; Prof. Derk Bodde of the University 
of Pennsylvania, Harold Charbnau, Chicago; Bert Coch- 
ran, ed. of The American Socialist; Jack Cypin, Nassua 
County; Dave Dellinger, Glen Gardner, N. J.; W. E. B. 
DuBois, leftist Negro; J. Stuart Innerst, Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia; Russell Johnson, Boston; Oliver Loud, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, and Conrad Lynn, Rockland County. 

C. H. Mayer, Andes, N. Y.; Clifford McAvoy, one- 
time Labor Party candidate in New York; Benjamin 
McLaurin, New York; David McReynolds, New York; 
William Neumann, Baltimore; Russell Nixon, New 
York; Harvey O'Connor, Winnetka, Ill.; Sam Pollock, 
Cleveland; Joseph Starobin, once foreign editor of the 
Communist Daily Worker; Fritjof Thygeson, Berkeley, 
California; Charles Walker, Cheyney, Pa.; Prof. Wil- 
liam A. Williams, Eugene, Oregon; Prof. H. H. Wilson, 
Princeton, N. J.; Milton Zaslow, New York, and Waldo 
Frank, Truro, Mass. : 


American Tourists 


ONSEN: ARE expected to spend $20,000,000- 
000 in 1957 to go places and see things. Last 
year American tourists spent about 17 billion 
just traveling in the U.S. The National Associa- 
tion of Travel Organizations, Washington, D. C., 
is expecting an increase in this figure for 1957. 
Last year the State Department issued 559,066 
passports and at the current rate of issuing should 
reach about an equal figure this year, in spite of 
certain foreign incidents. While Europe is the 
traditional favorite for American tourism, other 
areas of the world are finding increasing num- 
bers of American tourists. : 
In 1952 delegates to a “‘tourism’’ convention in Rome 
heard Pope Pius XII say: An important benefit of 
tourism is that it retines the senses, enlarges the spirit 
and enriches experience. One sees, feels, and ob- 
serves....In traveling and observing, the tourist learns 
to know better those whom, at a distance, he did not 
know or even ignored, and on his return, he gives them 
a better name and a more favorable reputation in his 
neighborhood. As against that, he, on his part, has, 
perhaps unwittingly, caused his country, its civilization 
and the true religion to be judged and weighed up— 


-God grant that it may be always in good part. He is, 


as it has been aptly said, a moral ambassador, a lofty 
and noble mission indeed; but what a grave responsi- 
bility at the same time! a, 
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U.S.—Debt, Savings 
pXe NG To Government supplied figures 
the gross U. S. public and private debt at 
the end of 1956 was reaching for the trillion 
dollar mark. It was 803 billion dollars and aver- 
ages about $4,700 for every man, woman and 
child in the country. It was an all time high. 
The gross debt includes money such as the 
19 billion dollars in the Social Security trust fund. 
The Government uses such funds to pay its oper- 
ating expenses, and borrows elsewhere to pay back 
the funds should that be necessary. Also included 
in the gross debt are sums which subsidiary com- 
panies owe to their parent corporations. These 
figures are not included when the net public and 
private debt is figured. 
The net public and private debt according to Govern- 
ment figures also reached a record high: 684 billion 


dollars and it amounts to approximately $4,000 for 
every American. 


PCs SAVED more in 1956 than any year 

since World War II according to a report in 
May by the Securities and Exchange Commission. 
The savers nearly doubled the amount saved: in 
1955. SEC estimates placed 1956 savings at 
about $14,500,000,000, compared to $7,500,000,- 
000 in 1955. In 1952, the previous postwar high, 
Americans saved around $13 billion. 

Ownership of shares in savings and loan asso- 
ciations reached $5 billion and savings accounts 
in banks rose to $4,500,000,000. Checking ac- 
counts only increased about $200,000,000 in 1956 
as compared to $600,000,000 in 1955. 


SEC also pointed out consumer indebtedness rose by 
$3,000,000,000 in 1956, about half the increase shown 
in 1955. A partial explanation of this is the fact that 
there were fewer purchases of automobiles and increased 
repayment of outstanding loans. Mortgage debt owed 
by individual persons increased slightly more than 
$500,000,000. 


West German Church Attendance 


yee AVERAGE OF sixty per cent of West Ger- 

many’s Catholics attend church regularly, 
compared with an average of eighteen per cent 
church attendance for Protestants according to a 
study published by Soziale Verflechtungen in der 
Bundesrepublik. (Social Interrelations in the Fed- 
eral Republic) The study made by Erich Reigrot- 


ski was based on a survey made in 1953. Condi- 
tions do not appear to have changed substantially 
since that time, however. 

During the survey some 4,000 persons in 152 
communities of West Germany were interviewed. 
The age bracket of those interviewed was be- 
tween eighteen and seventy-nine years. Only four 
per cent of these were not church members. This 
means that ninety-six per cent were paying their 
church taxes which in West Germany are col- 
lected by the government by a pro rata method 
on the basis of income taxes. The detailed re- 
sults were as follows: 


CATHOLIC CHURCH ATTENDANCE 


Total Men Women 
Regularly 60% 55 Yo 64% 
Irregularly 20% 20% 21% 
Rarely 12% 13% 11% 
Never %o 12% 4% 


PROTESTANT CHURCH ATTENDANCE 


Total Men Women 
Regularly 18 % 17% 19% 
Irregularly 33% 27% 37 Yo 
‘Rarely 36% 40 %o 34% 
Never 13% 16% 10% 


The survey also concerned the reception of the 
Lord’s Supper by Protestants and Holy Com- 
munion by Catholics. Here are the figures arrived 
at by the study: 


Protestants Catholics 
Once a week 0% 3% 
At least once a month 1% 12% 
At least once a year 41% 68 % 
Less than once a year 25% 11% 
Never since youth 20% 8% 
Never 3% 2% 


In connection with these findings the results of 
another survey recently undertaken by the Allensbach 
Institute for Demoscopy are of relevance. The ques- 
tion asked was: Do you still believe in life after death? 

Of those asked in the German Federal Republic and 
West Berlin, forty-two per cent answered yes, thirty-five 
per cent, no; twenty-three per cent gave no answer. 
Of those answering in the affirmative thirty-three pet 
cent were men and forty-nine per cent were women, 
while of those answering no, forty-three per cent were 
men and twenty-eight per cent, women. The affirmative 
answers became more frequent as older people wer 
being interviewed and when people were asked who 
had a college education. Affirmative answers w 
more frequent in the country than in the cities. 
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Corporation Profits 


HE U. S. COMMERCE DEPARTMENT said late in 

May that corporation profits, before taxes, in 
1956 were $43,700,000,000. The 1956 before- 
taxes corporate profit was a billion dollars more 
than in 1955. After-tax income showed an in- 
crease of $600,000,000 over 1955 and amounted 
to $21,700,000,000 according to the Commerce 
Department's Office of Business Economics. 

OBE noted that the last three months of the year 
showed a steady upswing which has continued into 
1957. It estimated that if the present trend continues 
throughout the year corporate profits will be more than 
$46,000,000,000. The Office of Business Economics 
added that the 1956 gains were widespread, but the 
bulk of the fourth quarter increase was in manufacturing, 
particularly in automobile earnings. 


Clock Off—Clock On 


aN MEN are increasingly punching time 
clocks for two jobs according to a recent 
report of the United States Census Bureau. The 
trend toward dual job holding is very evident 
in the trade and service industries. The people 
employed in these fields who have contracted 
spare time work has tripled in the past six years. 
Married men between the ages of twenty-five and 
fifty-five are the most likely ones to be holding 
two jobs; in fact, one out of every thirteen men 
in this group has a second place of employment. 
Factors contributing to this trend in spite of 
current prosperity are: the worker’s need for more 
income, the worker’s desire for more material 
goods than one job can provide, employers seek- 
ing skilled labor even for part-time work, and 
the ever shortening workweek which enables men 
to hold down two jobs. 
At present one out of every eighteen workers in the 


U. S. is working two jobs simultaneously. More than 
3,700,000 workers fall into this category. In 1950 


‘one out of every thirty-three workers, approximately 
1,800,000 held two jobs. 
af 


+ 
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Retiring Farmers 


\ ELF-EMPLOYED FARMERS are retiring four times 
as fast as the Social Security Administration 
timated when the 1954 Old Age and Survivors 
insurance amendment covering this group became 
aw. Claims started in large numbers during 
April, 1956, when the farmers could first qualify 
inder the 1954 amendment by showing net earn- 
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ings of $400 for 1955. The total number of 
claims filed during 1956 was 160,000. 

During 1956 another amendment was enacted 
by the Congress. It extended coverage to include 
the city farm owners who supervise their share- 
croppers and crew leaders in charge of the travel- 
ing fruit and vegetable pickers. Some of these 
people, now covered by the amendment, began 
drawing benefits in April of this year. More than 
400,000 claims have been filed this year by farm- 
ers ready to retire or widows of the recently 
qualified group asking survivors benefits for them- 
selves and their children under 18 years of age. 

Benton Stong, researcher for Senator James E. Murray, 
had predicted in 1955 that at least 900,000 farmers 
could retire in 1957. He based his conclusion on the 
1954 farm census that showed 786,000 farmers 65 or 
older at that time, and also that farmers were coming 


into the 65-year group at the rate of about a 100,000 
a year. 


Leisure Time 


A STUDY SPONSORED by the Twentieth Century 

™ Fund, a nonprofit philanthropic organization, 
established by the late Edward A. Filene, Boston 
merchant and credit unionist, disclosed that Amer- 
icans are changing their habits and attitudes as 
working hours grow shorter. August Heckscher, 


fund director observed: “Getting ahead,” used to 


be the important thing. Today the goal very 
often is “getting in.” 

“To belong to the right group in the community, 
to reveal nothing which is at odds with its pre- 
vailing fashions and concepts, is a substitute for 
the assurance which the successful career once 
gave.” This “new measure of uniformity” is re- 
flected by the Fund’s findings that men and women 
in their free time tend to do the same things, buy 
the same goods, and watch the same television 
shows. Leisure time, or what to do, when not at 
work is rapidly becoming a problem with the 
advent of a four-day week acting as a catalyst. 

Other observations from the report were: “A society 
cannot go on indefinitely expecting to get more and 
more by working less and less. 

‘Leisure’ is not a vacancy, an escape from doing 
things, but a quality of life capable of pervading in 
some degree a man’s total experience. 

“In the best lives the vocation and the avocation 
are closely related. Men and women have attained 
leisure only when they recapture in their free time 
something of what in their happiest moments they find 
in work—the satisfaction born of having mastered 
manageable things, the relaxation that comes from mov- 
ing in an element where one feels instinctively at home.” 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


CATHOLIC ACTION IN THE GERMAN CONGREGATION 
OF WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA, 1850-1955 


HE COOPERATION of the laity with the clergy 
T in extending the Kingdom of God in the 
hearts of men contributes substantially to the 
propagation of the Faith. This kind of activity 
is called the lay apostolate. Its program com- 
prises prayer, sacrifice, expiation, an exemplary 
life and social charity. 

The lay apostolate may be restricted to the 
endeavor of infusing a Catholic spirit into public 
life and of defending the legal, economic and 
spiritual rights of the Church. Restricted to these 
particular spheres of activity, the lay apostolate has 
been developed into Catholic Action in a strict 
sense, as outlined in 1922 by Pope Pius XI. 

In the United States both forms of lay coopera- 
tion were developed from the first years of the 
Church’s existence. Catholic Action as defined 
by Pope Pius XI was displayed in the free Re- 
public of America at a time when such activity 
was shackled in Europe. Of course, during the 
period of original growth, the cooperation of the 
laity with the clergy was greatly directed to the 
erection of churches, schools, orphanages and the 
faithful practice of Christian life. 

The outstanding corporative activity of the 
farmers in our country during the first years of 
settlement was displayed in the erection of 
churches and schools. In these instances men 
donated the building sites and the timber, and in 
company of other men set up the walls of their 
churches and chapels, mostly freewill labor. The 
women would assist in various ways by doing 
lighter work and the children would enjoy hand- 
ing the shingles to the men who covered the roof. 
The building of churches in such fashion was done 
at a minimum expense. 

The erection of buildings in towns and cities 
was not so simple and inexpensive. The property 
had to be bought in most cases; the wages of 
workmen were high. Therefore, the first step 


contracted for the building of their first church. 
Lack of adequate funds retarded the erection of 
churches everywhere.. Yet in Wheeling the Ger- 
man church was not opened until the Bishop was 
sure that the English Cathedral Parish would not 
be broken up by the withdrawal of the Germans 
to their new parish. 

The erection and maintenance of the German 
church was the result of the zealous cooperation 
of the parishioners; they were no burden on the 
diocese. During the inflation caused by the Civil 
War, the Bishop assisted with loans; but they were 
always repaid. The money the Bishop received 
from the European missionary societies was used 
for other congregations, not for the one in Wheel- 
ing. The Viennese Society in 1888 donated $120 
to the orphanage. That sum represents all the 
money the German congregation received from the 
missionary societies of Europe. To a certain ex- 
tent the Germans had even aided the English 
congregation. Before they formed their own 
parish, they had helped to build the church used 
by the English-speaking congregation. A number 
of Germans continued to be members of the Eng- 
lish congregation. The friendly relations between 
both congregations induced many a German to give 
liberal donations to the English church. 

Up to the year 1883 the cooperation of the 
laity proved to be an unorganized lay apostolate. 
The Capuchins organized it by the establishment 
of societies for the four states of life: for men, 
women, young men and young women. When 
in 1848 the German citizens obtained the permis- 
sion to organize societies, the clergy made use of 
this permission by introducing societies into the 
parishes. The members of such societies pledged. 
themselves to cooperate in promoting Christian 
life and social charity. These societies were in- 
troduced into the German congregations of this 
country after immigration had brought over large 


of corporative action in the cities was the raising 
of funds to pay for the property, the material 
and the labor. In order to begin with construc- 
tion work, heavy debts had to be contracted. It 
took seventeen years for the German congrega- 
tion of Wheeling, W. Va., to cancel the debt 


numbers of Catholic immigrants. They were all 
closely attached to the parish. In fact, they con- 
stituted groups which, under the direction of theit 
spiritual directors, cooperated effectively with he 
clergy in the development of Catholic life. — 

The Schematismus or Directory of the German 


ti 
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Catholic Clergy of the year 1892 gives valuable 
data on the numerical strength of these societies 
in the United States. Certainly these lists are not 
complete, since many priests failed to furnish the 
requested data. Yet they bring out some fea- 
tures of organized Catholic Action in German 
parishes which are helpful in estimating their in- 
fluence for good in the American church at large. 
In mixed parishes with a preponderant English 
population, these societies were not established. 
There was not one parish of this type where such 
societies were known to function. Some German 
parishes of less than fifty families had one or two 
such societies; some had none. Yet there were 
German parishes of as few as thirty families, in 
which the four state societies flourished. In 
Litchfield, Illinois, for instance, a parish of thirty- 
three families counted twenty-three members in 
the men’s society, twenty-five in the women’s, 
twenty-nine in the young men’s and twenty-five in 
the young women’s. In such parishes every fam- 
ily was represented by one or more members in 
societies. As a rule, the society of women was 
numerically the strongest, sometimes twice as 
strong as the men’s society, sometimes only sur- 
passing the men’s society by a small number. The 
young men’s society was generally the weakest 
numerically, sometimes only half as strong as 
the young women’s group. 
ceeded the young women’s society in numbers. 
Typical cases of society membership are the fol- 
lowing: Albany, N. Y., Holy Angels, 651 families: 
women—320, men—295, young women—282, 
young men—75; Quincy, Ill., St. Solanus, 320 
families: women—450, young women—175, men 
—150 and young men—95; St. Louis, Mo., St. 
Liborius, 700 families: women—420, young men 
—250, young women—220, men—175. 
The canvassing for membership was done by 
_ the members themselves and only in exceptionally 
_ rare cases by the priests. Yet the lack of interest 
on the part of the priests invariably caused a 
_ decrease in membership. 
_ The history of the German parish of Wheeling 
follows these lines of Catholic Action. Little is 
_ said about the priests and the Bishops. During 
‘ the earlier years the cooperation of men was 
mainly directed towards the maintenance of the 
parish by paying pew rent and school money. The 
women would tend to social affairs and the church 
_ linen. When the Capuchins took charge of the 
German parish, the cooperation of the laity was 
organized and intensified by the introduction of the 
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societies in harmony with the program of other 
German Catholic parishes. Then the cooperation 
of the women began to rival the activities of the 
men and even surpassed them. Their meetings 
with special devotions and conferences on Sun- 
day afternoons contributed greatly to the raising 
of the standard of spirituality from one month to 
another. 

The men’s society had an average membership 
of 200 to 250. In 1892 as many as 359 members 
were enrolled. In 1912 the men’s society was 
transformed into a Holy Name Society by order 
of the Bishop. They regularly took part in the 
Holy Name parades. This was the most con- 
spicuous Catholic Action of the Wheeling Branch. 
The men’s society, from 1887 till 1955, spent 
more than $143,281.29 in support of the orphan- 
age and the Sisters’ convent ($304,168.06 accord- 
ing to the 1950 dollar value), and gave free rent 
for the Sisters’ convent which amounted to $37,- 
320, or $79,230 in terms of the 1950 dollar. 

The women’s society was affiliated with the 
Archconfraternity of Christian Mothers with head- 
quarters in St. Augustine’s Church in Pittsburgh, 
Pa. The origin of this Archconfraternity is trace- 
able to a comedy of errors. In 1875 the Capuchins 
in St. Augustine established a parish confraternity 
with intent to affiliate it with the Archconfra- 
ternity in Ratisbon, Germany. The answer came 
back: No affiliation possible since the consent of 
the diocesan Bishop was not obtained. Then the 
confraternity was erected by Bishop Tuigg. Again 
the answer came back: No affiliation is possible, 
since the Ratisbon Archconfraternity cannot af- 
filiate American branches. Then Bishop Tuigg 
erected the parish confraternity which was raised 
to the rank of an Archconfraternity on January 
16, 1881, with powers of affiliating other con- 
fraternities. In November, 1955, the Archcon- 
fraternity counted 2,109 affiliated confraternities 
with a membership of 437,800. 

The membership of the Wheeling Confra- 
ternity of Christian Mothers ranged from 250 in 
1884, to 474ih 1913, and 350 in 1955,” The 
monthly conferences stimulated Christian life. 
Since 1918 a group of members would pray the 
Stations of the Cross publicly on the Tuesdays of 
Lent after the morning Mass. In social affairs 
in the parish and city the Christian Mothers took 
the lead. 

During the last seventy-two years the Confra- 
ternity of Christian Mothers of the German Church 
in Wheeling has enrolled more than 1,000 mem- 
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bers. They have contributed at least $75,000 
($159,000 in 1950 dollar value) cash and $3,000 
($6,360 in 1950 terms) in services to the church. 

The Young Ladies Sodality and Conference, es- 
tablished in 1884 with 150 members, counted 250 
members annually up to our times. From 1884 
to 1955 more than 1,000 members had been en- 
rolled. They ably assisted the Christian Mothers 
in their parochial social affairs and took the lead 
in the occasional oyster suppers. As a special 
devotion, they would recite the Office of the 
Blessed Virgin on Tuesday evenings. From 1884 
to 1955 the Young Ladies Sodality donated to the 
Church over $45,000 (in 1950 terms $95,400) 
and in free labor $1,000 ($2,120 in 1950 terms). 
Notable gifts contributed outside the parish were 
$1,350.00 contributed to St. Fidelis College, 
$600.00 to the foreign missions, and $375.00 to 
the National Council of Catholic Women. 


The Young Men’s Conference was first estab- 
lished in 1884, but met with little success. Yet in 


1888 it was reorganized with a membership of 


75 and grew to 157 members in 1897. Since the 
three other conferences and the Third Order occu- 
pied the church on every Sunday afternoon of the 
month, the Young Men’s Conference was relegated 
to the basement of the church at first, and later 
to a room in the clubhouse. This was a happy 
arrangement because it afforded more privacy 
and a better acquaintance of the chaplain with the 
young men. By the year 1898 as many as 157 
young men had been enrolled and another 150 
men had been added up to 1912. 


The Young Men’s Conference was the weakest 
in membership of the four Catholic Action con- 
fraternities. Fortunately the financial records 
have been preserved and we are able to give the 
following statistical account covering the periods 
of May, 1888—August, 1902, and August, 1905— 
May 1909. 


Income 

Entertainments $ 891.37 
Monthly collections 389.16 
Donations 62.19 
Badges sold and paid for 204.58 
Gloves sold and paid for 24.05 
Sodalist sold and paid for 30.86 
Manual sold and paid for 6.90 
Library fees paid for 61.90 
Books lost and paid for 2.00 
Net receipts from picnics 48.25 
_ Pool table fees 28.25 
Sundries _ 1.95 
$1,751.45 


Expenses 
Banner and flag $ 282.64 
Masses and funeral expenses 99.75 
Badges and gloves unpaid sl sy7(ailts} 
Library books and furniture 303.47 
Pamphlets and papers subscribed to 45.07 
Equipment of meeting room 58.99 
Conventions expenses 66.60 


Altar and decorations in Meeting Room — 89.35 
Office expenses 22.95 
Gift to jubilarians, etc. 90.94 
Music and socials 137.84 
Unspecified bills paid 46.30 
Janitor and cleaning of room 38.73 

$1,439.79 


Not included are a gift of $355.00 to the 
church and a loan of $15.31 from the Columbia 
Club which was repaid. 

The monetary values are surely not impressive: 
$2,121.76 (in the 1950 dollar value $6,433.17) 
contributed by about three hundred young men 
during eighteen years. 

Most of these young men belonged to the 
Columbia Dramatic Club, established in 1898, 
whose members were drawn from the German, 
and in few cases, also the Irish colony of the 
Wheeling district. 

During eleven years and four months (June, 
1898-October, 1909) the Club received: 


$4,246.83 ($12,617.31 in 1950 dollar value) 
spent: $3,556.92 ($10,567.60 in 1950 dollar value) 


Of this money the Club donated $774.00 to 
the church and $325.60 to the orphanage for a 
total of $1,099.60 ($3,266.91 in 1950 dollar 
value). 

In February, 1911, the Club was reorganized 
and ceased to be a young men’s club, since men 
and women were received as members. The 
main purpose of reorganization was to form a 
society which would be able to build a clubhouse. 
Its objective was achieved. 

Money expended by the Columbia Club from 
June, 1898 to August, 1916: 


Expenses of the original club, 


June, 1898—August, 1909 $ 4,246.83 
Purchase of building site of clubhouse 18,775.00 
Expenses of construction of the 

building, 1910-1911 55,476.00 
Expenses of furnishings of clubhouse 

in 1911 5,092.48 
Expenses of maintenance of club- 

house, 1911-1916 5,000.00 
Interest paid on loans, 1910-July, 1916 8,075.13 

Total $96,665.49 
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Statistical figures give us a clearer idea of the 
cooperation of the laity in the extension of the 
Church in a certain locality than does a mere verbal 
description. Unfortunately the pastor-editor saw 
fit to eliminate these and other statistics from the 
history of St. Alphonsus Church ‘“‘to cut down ex- 
penses.’’ These statistics are based on the follow- 
ing Manuscripts: 

Miscellaneous duodecimo 734,x 5 inches con- 
taining: Account book of the Young Men’s Con- 
ference, 1888-1907, pages 1-100. Announce- 
ment book, 1914-1915, pages 105-108. Subjects 
preached on at meetings, 1905-1906, page 173. 

Miscellaneous Oblong 151% x 7 inches: Account 
book of Y. M. Conference 1898-1902, and 1905— 


Father Rudolph Etthofer, Pioneer 
Priest, 1849-1855 


GREAT NUMBER of the German priests who 

did missionary work in the United States 
returned to Europe after a few years of service. 
The reason for this short ministration, in most 
cases, was broken health. In other cases it was 
disappointment caused by opposition on the part 
of the settlers. Again in other cases hardships 


brought on disillusionment and discouragement 


leading to a speedy return to the Fatherland. 

Father Rudolph Etthofer belongs to the first 
class of America-tired priests. He came to Penn- 
sylvania some time in 1849. 

Under date of September 20, 1849, the Wahr- 
heits-Freund of Cincinnati published the follow- 
ing report: 

' “Wilkesbarre, Pa., August 20, 1849. Last Sun- 
_day (August 13), the cemetery of this place was 
solemnly blessed by our beloved pastor, the Rev. 
Rudolph Etthofer. At 8:30 A.M. the German and 
Irish congregations assembled in the chapel and 
went from there in procession to the cemetery. At 
9 o'clock the Reverend pastor performed the 
sacred rite of blessing and delivered an edifying 
discourse. Even many non-Catholics assisted at 
this inspiring ceremony. May God bless this 
good priest. We regret it very much that he has 
transferred to another mission and will leave 
us. Here he was beloved by Germans and Irish, 
by Catholics and Protestants alike.” (J.P.K.) 

From Wilkesbarre Father Etthofer was trans- 
ferred to St. Mary’s Manayunk, (now Philadel- 


‘Phia). 
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1909, pages 2-41, 54-69. Account book of the 
Columbia Club 1905, pages 50-53. Accounts 1898— 
1909, pages 137-151, 160-197. 

Oblong folio, 1234, x 534 inches. 
the Columbia Club, 
13-15, 28, 49-55. 

The accounts of the Columbia Club, 1916- 
1924, fill a folio of 198 pages. 

Notable gifts made by the four conferences to 
the church are mentioned in the parish History 
at various dates to give them proper historical 
setting. 


Accounts of 
1693-1900,5 paces — tie 


Rev. JOHN M. LENHART, O.F.M. Cap. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Under date of January 7, 1850, the Kzrchen- 
Zeitung, published by Max Oertel, published the 
following contribution: 

“Manayunk, Pa. Our church of the Immacu- 
late Conception of the Blessed Virgin is now fin- 
ished owing to the incessant labor and zeal of 
our most beloved pastor, the Reverend Etthofer. 
We rejoice over the completion of this work and 
cannot sufficiently thank this good priest for the 
great work he did; he will have to await for his 
due reward in the life beyond the grave.” 

“The church is 64 by 52 feet, and 38 feet high. 
The choir is 22 feet long and covered with slate. 
The low turret, not yet completed, is already fur- 
nished with a good bell to be rung at the begin- 
ning of Mass and at the Elevation. We are 
indebted to our pastor for his assistance, and to 
the liberality of Father Louis Coudenhove, 
C.SS.R., pastor of St. Peter’s, Philadelphia. The 
bell was blessed by the Most Rev. Bishop Ken- 
tick on December 30, 1849, and a collection was 
taken up in St. Peter’s Church to pay for it. 

“Yesterday, the Feast of the Epiphany (Janu- 
ary 6, 1850), was to be the day of dedication of 
the new church. At 9 o'clock A.M. the German 
congregation assembled in the English St. John’s 
Church and the Rev. Father Etthofer led them 
in procession with the cross to the new church 
building. Everything proceeded without a hitch. 
Father Coudenhove blessed our church and 
preached an eloquent sermon. A Pontifical High 
Mass followed, celebrated by the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Kenrick, assisted by Fathers Coudenhove, C.SS.R., 
Etthofer and Glanach, C.SS.R. The Bishop 
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preached in English during Mass. In the after- 
noon Vespers were sung under the direction of 
Mr. John Bischof, followed by Benediction with 
the Blessed Sacrament and closing with a sermon 
preached by the pastor, Father Etthofer. This 
celebration will long be remembered by all good 
German Catholics. We now have a good priest 
residing in our midst and we have a fitting church 
with a bell. An organ is the only thing that 1s 
missing. We expect to buy one some time this 
year. The purchase could surely be made very 
soon, if non-Catholics and Irish would do what 
lately was done in Williamsburg, N. Y., namely, 
give liberal donations. Our congregation is poot. 
Donations will be gratefully accepted by the un- 
dersigned F. Schneider.” 
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This long letter was reprinted by the Wahr- 
heits-Freund on January 24, 1850, page 246. In 
1854, Manayunk was incorporated into the City 
of Philadelphia. Toward the end of 1852 Father 
Etthofer was transferred to St. Joseph’s in Easton, 
Pa. In 1853 he suffered a nervous breakdown 
and was confined to the hospital for about a year. 
Towards the end of 1854 he was appointed pastor 
of the Church of the Visitation in Elizabethtown, 
N. J., in the Diocese of Newark. The next year 
he filled the position of pastor of St. Peter’s in 
Napierville, Ill., Diocese of Chicago. After 1856 
his name no longer appears in the Catholzc Di- 
rectory. 


Rev. JOHN M. LENHART, O.F.M. Cap. 


Book Reviews 


Received for Review 


Barbash, Jack, Labor Unions in Action. 
the Mainsprings of Unionism. 
Brothers, N. Y. $3.50. 

Haley, Joseph E., C.S.C., Apostolic Sanctity in the 
World. A Symposium on Total Dedication 
in the World and Secular Institutes. Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame Press, Notre Dame, 
Ind. (No price given.) 

Le Roy, Albert, S.J., The Dignity of Labor. The Part 
Played by Catholics in the Work of the In- 


A Study of 
Harper & 


ternational Labor Organization. Newman 
Press, Westminster, Md. $1.25. 
Lonergan, Bernard, J. F., S.J., Insight. A Study of 


Human Understanding. 
brary, New York. $10.00. 

Ong, Walter J., S.J., Frontiers in American Catholic- 
ism. Essays on Ideology and Culture. Mac- 
millan Company, N. Y. $2.50. 

The Pope Speaks. The Teachings of Pope Pius XII. 
Compiled and edited with the assistance of 
the Vatican Archives by Michael Chinigo. 
Pantheon Books, Inc., N. Y. $4.50. 

Theas, Most Rev. Pierre-Marie, Bishop of Lourdes, 
Only Through These Hands. A treatise on 
the Office of the Bishop in the Catholic 
Church. Trans. by Geraldine Carrigan. Pio 
Decimo Press, St. Louis. 50 cents. 


Philosophical Li- 


Reviews 


Todd, John M., editor, The Springs of Morality. A 
Catholic Symposium. Pp. vii-827. The Mac- 
millan Co., New York, 1956. $6.00. 

BB BOOK CONSISTS of twenty-four papers read and 

discussed at a Symposium on Morality held at Down- 

side Abbey, England, in April, 1955. The various 
authors are acknowledged authorities in their fields. 

After an introduction, describing the origins and 

spirit of the meeting, there follows a paper on ‘The 


Philosophical Concept of Morality.” This attempts to 
delineate the relationship between Ethics and Moral 
Theology, and to answer the questions: What are the 
limits of Ethics without the aid of revelation? How 
much help can the moral theologian receive from the 
moral philosopher? How far can Moral Theology ap- 
peal to natural reason? The analysis of ‘‘the first moral 
principle” with which the paper closes is rather unsatis- 
factory and obscure. 

The book is then divided into four sections: 1) His- 
torical Influences; 2) Secondary Sciences Contributing 
to the Concept and Practice of Morality; 3) Concrete 
Moral Problems; 4) Moralities outside the Church. 
A final paper on Christian Morality brings the work 
to a close. 

The section on historical influences is necessarily 
sketchy and incomplete. Four points are chosen for 
treatment: the Bible; the Greeks and Romans; the Mid- 
dle Ages; and the English Protestants. The article 
on the Bible is very well done. After pointing out that 
Christian morality is a way of love, centered in Christ 
and in imitation of Christ, rather than a series of 
negative moral precepts, it goes on to trace the develop- 
ment of this morality in the Old Testament, the Gospels, 
St. Paul and St. John. The other three papers in the 
section are less satisfactory, though not without thought- 
provoking statements. Worthy of note is the declaration 
of Hilary Armstrong that the decisive influence of the 
Greeks on Christian morality was exerted through Plato 
and the Stoics on the Fathers, rather than through 
Aristotle on the Scholastics. Surprising, too, is the fact 
that Dom Aelred Watkin manages to treat the morality 
of the Middle Ages without a mention of St. Thomas 
or the Scholastics. . 

The secondary sciences considered as contributing to 
the concept and practice of morality are: psychology, 
medicine, economics and international relations. Each 
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of these papers is interesting and informative. The 
treatise on psychology brings out the need of assimila- 
tion of the new psychological theories and practices 
into the framework of Catholic teaching. That on 
medicine has some valuable matter on the physiological 
basis of temptation. 

The concrete moral problems treated concern: the 
work of the schoolteacher in contributing to the pupils’ 
attitude toward morality and religion; sexuality; the 
relations of employer and employee; the Catholic writer; 
and the confessor. Some of these papers come to grips 
with the problems in a practical way; others give the 
impression of being somewhat theoretical and nebulous. 
In general, the problems are discussed from the view- 
point of men who are intimately acquainted with their 
subjects, but are not professional moral theologians. 

The non-Christian moralities studied are those of the 
primitive, the Buddhist, the Orthodox Jew, the scientist, 
the secularist, and the communist. The treatment of all 
of these is well done. Especially enlightening, to my 
mind, are the articles on Buddhist, Judaic and Communist 
morality. 

As is evident, it is difficult to lay down a judgment 
of the book as a whole, since the papers are of unequal 
excellence and value. However, for one who is in- 
terested in the theoretical aspects of morality, and is 
prepared to plough through some difficult reading, the 
book is a worthwhile investment. 


REv. HuGu J. O'CONNELL, C.SS.R., PH.D. 
Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 


Faber, Frederick William, Bethlehem. The Peter Reilly 
Co., Philadelphia, 1955 (original: 
432 pages. $38.95. 

The Peter Reilly Company has done a great 
service to Catholic literature by this beautiful new 
reprint of the Faber classic. The holy familiarity with 
God characteristic of Father Faber’s writings is no- 
where more in evidence than in Bethlehem, which the 
author considered his best work. 

Frederick William Faber was born in Yorkshire, 
England, in 1814. From the Anglican ministry he was 
converted to Catholicism in 1839. Eight years later, 
1847, he was ordained to the Catholic priesthood, hav- 


ing followed an intensive course in theology and the 


_ other necessary studies. 


A ite Cpe 


In 1848 he joined the Ora- 
torians, where he continued his prayer, study and writ- 
ing until his death in 1863. Father Faber was a close 
and valued friend of Cardinal Newman. His beautiful 
hymns are not as well known as his ascetical and devo- 
tional works. 

Of all his influential works, it would seem that 
Bethlehem has had the widest circle of readers. This 
is as fine a tribute as an author may hope for; the 
mysteries of the Incarnation are given in fresh and bril- 
liant light, raising mankind up to a new appreciation 


of the entire supernatural life. Very eminent in Fabet’s 


writings are those wonderful insights into the life 


of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 


Rev. JoHN Jouin, S.J., Px.D., S.T.L. 
Regis College, Denver 


1860). - 
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Oesterreicher, John M., editor, The Bridge: A Yearbook 
of Judaeo-Christian Studies II. Pantheon, 
New York, 1956. Pp. 357. $3.95. 

Seton Hall University’s Institute of Judaeo-Chris- 
tian Studies in its second volume of The Bridge 
continues admirably its purpose and high standard set 
in volume one. “The Institute will concern itself with 
all matters bearing on the Judaco-Christian heritage in 
such fields as theology and history, sociology and litera- 
ture.” (Bulletin of Seton Hall University, p. 38) Or 
to quote from the jacket of the current volume: “‘Search- 
ing into the oneness that bridges the centuries, the unity 
of sacred past and present, this Yearbook wishes to 
show the continuity of Old and New Testaments and 
thus to serve a loving encounter between Christians 
and Jews.” 


Again, The Bridge gives us the contributions of 
outstanding American and European scholars. The 
format is the same as Volume One, giving us a col- 
lection of Studies, Perspectives, Surveys, and Books. 
Last come Notes and Acknowledgments, and a few 
lines on Contributors. The illustrations include a selec- 
tion of Michelangelo’s Sistine Chapel Prophets in con- 
nection with the Study, “The Painter and the Prophets,” 
by Barry Ulanov. Also illustrated is Jacob Epstein’s 
“An Autobiography,’ as reviewed by Cornelia and Irv- 
ing Sussman. Since The Bridge does so wide a field, 
it will be possible for the present reviewer to do little 
more than report on the contents of the current volume. 


The first of the Studies is entitled “The Word is a 
Seed,’ and is the contribution of Father Alexander 
Jones, S.T.L., L.S.S., professor of Sacred Scripture and 
Hebrew at Upholland College in Lancashire, England. 
As the Word of God was factative ‘in the beginning,” 
so it continued to operate throughout the Old Testa- 
ment, working toward sublime maturity in the “Word 
made flesh’’ of the New Testament which “renews the 
face of the earth.” It is this “Word” that makes Old 
and New Testaments two melodies that belong to- 
gether. 


The second Study, ‘The Mysterious Destinies of 
Israel,” pp. 35-90, is by Monsignor Charles Journet, 
professor of theology at the Grand Seminaire in Fri- 
bourg, Switzerland. It would be impossible to recom- 
mend this Study too highly. It may be regarded as an 
explanation of our Lord’s words at the well of Jacob: 
“Salvation is from the Jews.’ Among many other im- 
portant topics, the article discusses Israel’s election, its 
Messianic expectation, its relation to the early Church, 
and subsequently political Zionism and the final in- 
gathering and reintegration of the Jews as foretold in 
Old and New Testaments. “We Gentiles owe to the 
Jewish race an admiration tinged with envy which 
is radically incompatible with contempt, aversion, hatred, 
in short, anti-Semitism.” 

Father Oesterreicher, the editor, has contributed the 
very timely Study on “The Community of Qumran,” 
pp. 90-134. This is a very sane, conservative and 
reasonable correlation of the Qumran finds and the 
New Testament. In the Scrolls “there has been given 
us an important element of the ‘evangelical milieu,’ of 
the historical setting into which Christ came....” There — 
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are hundreds of similarities to the New Testament “but 
similarity is not identity.” Often it is a case of de- 
pendence on the Old Testament of apocryphal litera- 
ture. ‘There was much of truth and real beauty at 
Qumran, but still the Community is not the New 
Covenant.... Qumran is not the cradle of the Church 
although the monks of Qumran are the Christian's kin.” 
To anyone reading Barry Ulanov’s Study on Michel- 
angelo’s Sistine Chapel ceiling, the painting will take 
on added meaning. In “The Painter and the Prophets, ’ 
pp» 135-159, Michelangelo, the poet and artist, is 
discussed: his use of the Sibyls with their Judaic and 
Christian accretions; and the prophets with their pre- 
figurations of the Messias and the Last Judgment. 
Father Joseph N. Moody, Ph.D., of Cathedral Col- 
lege, New York, in “Dreyfus and After,” pp. 160-187, 
presents the Dreyfus Case not as a simple matter of anti- 
Semitism, but as the culmination of a century of con- 
flict in France. He delineates the part of Catholics in 
the affair and the lessons they might learn from it. 
The second division of The Bridge is given to a 
series of five “Perspectives.” The first of these 1s 
an important article by Quentin Lauer, S.J., on “The 
Genius of Biblical Thought,” pp. 191-211. The pur- 
pose of the Study is to bring out “the dynamic and 
existential character’ of Hebrew thinking. For this 
purpose Father Lauer treats the importance of the Law 
of Creation in Hebrew thought. He points out how 
revelation is bound up with the characteristic way of 
thinking of the people to whom it was first given. He 
shows that the unity of Old and New Testament is not 
something artificial but is one historical process, one 
total progressive revelation that unites the history of 
creation and the history of redemption into one in- 
divisible whole, “because creation and redemption form 
one line of divine action flowing from God’s good- 
ness, through God’s Word.’’ ‘From Him, and through 
Him and unto Him are all things. (Rom. 11, 36) 


Mother Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J., has given us a 
well annotated study, “Pro Perfidis Judaeis.’ Here 
special attention is given to the eighth of the Interces- 
sory Prayers of the Good Friday Liturgy—the prayer 
for the children of Israel, the “plea that those who, 
for so long, guarded the light of truth will come to 
see the full brightness of what they preserved for other 
men.” The article discusses the various translations 
that have been given perfidus and perfidia. The dif- 
ferent philological and liturgical studies have led to 
the conclusion that the convert from Judaism is not 
_told by the Church to abandon the “‘perfidious ways” of 
his “treacherous and deceitful brethren,’ but to aban- 
don their unbelief in Christ, their failure to acknowledge 
Him. Then follows a discussion of the rubrical restora- 
tion of the Oremus, Flectamus genua, and Levate. ‘The 
conclusion is that the liturgy begs that Israel may see, 
that the veil may be taken away. (2 Cor. 3, 15.) 


The assistant editor of The Bridge, Mary Ruth Bede, 
in “The Blessings of the Jewish Prayer Book,” pp 
224-238, has collected interesting examples of the beauti- 
ful blessings used in the daily life of the pious Jew. ‘The 
biblical spirit of thanksgiving which pervades the 
ancient blessings of the Jewish prayer book marvelously 
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marks the liturgical books of the Catholic Church... . 
It might be said that, as thanksgiving binds together 
the Old Dispensation and the New, so, however much 
separates them, the two voices of prayer, the Christian 
and the Jewish, are still kindred voices because of their 
giving of thanks.” 

Richard J. Schoeck’s ‘‘Chaucer’s Prioress: Mercy and 
Tender Heart’ (pp. 239-255) is an examination of 
“the complex of attitudes towards Jews and toward 
Christian-Jewish relations that is embodied in Chaucer's 
poem.” Friedrich E. Pater’s “The Beasts and the Ever- 
lasting Love’ is a series of four meditations on “Christ 
was with the wild beasts’ of Mark 1, 13. . To these the 
editor has prefaced an interesting biographical note 
covering the Jewish background of the author who died 
before the “meditations” were able to be published. 


The first of the Surveys will prove of great interest 
to most readers. The title is “Hope and Despair at 
Evanston” (pp. 271-291). The author is Father Edward 
H. Flannery. This is an account of the Second As- 
sembly of the World Council of Churches which voted 
195 to 150 to strike from a statement on ‘‘Christ—the 
Hope of the World” any reference to Israel’s part in 
Christian hope. It was largely, although not exclu- 
sively, political bias which decided the issue, much to 
the chagrin of the more biblical and theologically minded 
members of the Council. Three factions manifested 
themselves: the Near Eastern Bloc, the Continental 
theologians, and the Neutrals. The position of each 
group is analyzed. “The failure of the Assembly to 
solve its problems seems to have sprung from a weak- 
ened and divided faith in the nature of the Church and 
of Scripture.” The section concludes with a statement 
of views and suggestions expressed by various Catholic 
authors. 


In his article, “Anti-Semitism in the Soviet Union,” 
Father William Keller examines the relations between 
the Soviet State and Russian Jews in the period from 
the Revolution (1917) to the present day. Although 
there is to be found little sign of official anti-Semitism, 
as a matter of fact there has been a great deal of it and 
Father Keller gives documental examples. Since the 
death of Stalin in March, 1953, the situation continues 
practically the same. ‘During the last year there has 
been no overt anti-Semitism on the part of the Soviet 
government. Time alone can tell whether the letup 
is to be permanent or temporary. The sudden attack 
on Stalin’s reputation which astonished world opinion — 
in March of 1956 might indicate some possibility of 
change. But a true change of heart appears unlikely ~ 
when it is recalled that Lenin himself, now the lone 
idol of the Communists, could see no place whatever 
for the Jews as a group in the Communists’ scheme of 
things.” 


In the first of the books reviewed, objection is taken’ 
to Joseph Klausner’s (The Messianic Idea in Israel, 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1955) one-sided presen- 
tation of Christian beliefs and exegesis which over- 
looks Catholic Christianity in favor of Protestant Chris- 
tianity. Other books reviewed are: | 
Modern Judaism (Bloch Publishing Co., New York, 
1954) by Jacob B. Agus; An Autobiography (E. P. Dut- 
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ton & Co., Inc., New York, 1955) by Jacob Epstein; 
and The Iron Curtain Over America (Wilkinson Pub- 
lishing Co., Dallas, 1951) by John Beaty. The respec- 
tive reviewers are: J. Edgar Bruns, Edward A. Synan, 
Cornelia and Irving Sussman, and John J. Bracken. 

In conclusion, this volume of The Bridge is to be 
considered required reading for all who have an in- 
terest in an important and perennial social problem. 
True, some of the articles may be objected to as being 
subjective, but none of them will fail to be thought- 
provoking and rewarding for the serious reader. 


Rev. FRANCIS D. PANSINI, C.M., S.T.D., S.S.L. 
Kenrick Seminary, St. Louis 19, Missouri 


Clark E. Moustakas and Minnie Perrin Berson, The 
Nursery School And Child Care Center. New 
York: Whiteside, Inc., and William Morrow 
& Co., 1955. 222 pp. $3.50. 

The well-known authors in the field of early 
childhood, development, Clark E. Moustakas and 
Minnie Perrin Berson, in their most recent book, The 
Nursery School And Child Care Center, have produced 
an objective evaluation by which directors of long- 
standing establishments can measure their progress, and 
newcomers in the field can have a blueprint to guide 
them on every step of the way in setting up similar 
centers. 


Every possible topic regarding the nursery school 
and child care center has been mentioned. The authors 
have performed a valuable service in setting forth the 
variety of purposes, programs, policies and goals of 
these particular agencies. Not only such items as num- 


ber of years in operation and particular affiliation are 


studied, but such everyday concerns as weekly fees, 
daily enrollment, length of day, as well as the academic 
achievement and educational experiences of directors and 
head teachers. 


A noteworthy feature of the book is that the underly- 
ing philosophy and basic principles of each type of 
center are expressed in a very readable style. The sta- 
tistical analysis of these centers is placed at the end 

of each chapter where the material is summarized in 
_ tables understandable by any lay person. From such 
_ tables one can determine how a particular center measures 
_ up to other similar projects. 


2 

For those wishing to pursue further their interest in 
: a particular type of nursery or child care center, a rather 
_ comprehensive bibliography is given. These biblio- 
 graphies offer a wealth of material not only to execu- 
tives of centers, but to mothers with children at home 
and to college students who can further their knowledge 
in early childhood delevopment by using this biblio- 
graphical aid or by choosing titles of special interest to 
them. Parents of handicapped children can obtain a 
deeper insight into the basic principles and philosophy 
of training the exceptional child. The trend today is 
to place the handicapped child with normal children. 
Emphasizing the child’s positive characteristics rather 
than his negative ones is important in boosting the 
child’s morale. The child has many basic needs be- 
sides the one which is so evident from his handicap. 
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Those interested in starting a cooperative nursery 
school will find the chapter on cooperatives very help- 
ful. The twelve points on “How to Start a Cooperative 
Nursery School” are very inclusive. After reading about 
the basic requirements of such a center, one can decide 
whether or not he has what it takes to start such a 
project. 

Community planning groups, consultants and licensing 
agencies will welcome the chapter on “How Laws Influ- 
ence Nursery Schools and Child Care Centers.” One is 
able to distinguish between which states require the 
liscensing of nursery schools and which do not. The 
authors bring out the strong and weak points of the 
laws of various states. Some states are more concerned 
with the financial stability of a center than with the 
excellence of the staff. It is rather surprising to see 
that no state sets down the academic requirements for 
the staff of child care centers, while there are many 
that do so for nursery schools. 


The topic of nursery schools as part of the public 
school set-up is being discussed oftener today than ever 
before. The authors give the pros and cons of this 
plan. Of the various methods tried the California Plan 
seems to be the most successful. While the law does 
not allow funds to conduct nursery schools as such, it 
does allow for the participation of these very young 
children in the public schools for “observation and study 
purposes.” It is under this law that the nursery schools 
are accepted in order to give “laboratory experiences for 
their parents.” 


The Laboratory Nursery Schools, in a certain sense, 
can be considered the pioneers of early childhood de- 
velopment in the United States. As many professional 
people worked together, a body of knowledge and basic 
skills were organized and have been since adapted to the 
programs of all nursery schools and child care centers. 
That “the laboratory nursery school contributes to nurs- 
ery school theory and practice by testing new ideas, 
gaining new insights, and promoting more effective 
practices” is the conclusion of the authors on this topic. 


Superintendents of day care centers will be very much 
encouraged by the findings as expressed in the chapter 
on “Community Child Care Centers.” From the study 
of 150 such centers it was found that the academic and 
professional background of directors and teachers com- 
pared favorably with nursery schools, and the educa- 
tional programs were equally favorable. Thus the mis- 
conception of giving an inferior type of custodial care 


in these centers can be wiped out once and for all. - 


If the authors have done nothing more than correct 
this false impression, they may consider their project 
a highly successful undertaking. 


As this book touches on every phase of a nursery 
school and child care center, it can be looked on as a 
miniature reference library, not only for the director 
and her staff, but also for the Board of Directors and 
interested volunteer groups. 

SIsTER M. JOHN Bosco, S.S.N.D. 
St. Elizabeth Nursery and Day Care Center 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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de Kolomna), 


Nicolas (Métropolite de Kroutitsy et ny 
Nicolas 


Sermons traduits de Russe par Nec 

Poltoratsky et Georges Kaminka. ditions 
ae: 4 E eye 

de léglise orthodoxe patriarcale Russe. 


Paris, 1956. No price listed. 

Although these sermons are not Catholic, it is 
interesting to note that they were delivered by one 
very close to Catholic thought, and in Russia, mostly 
in Moscow, from 1940 to 1950. The seven sections 
of the volume range in subject matter through the 
liturgical cycle of feasts of Christ and the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, the Gospels and special occasions. 

One cannot help but be impressed by the tender- 
ness of sentiment expressed concerning the Mother of 
God. Through her intercession may Russia be brought 
back to her Son! Also significant are the dates of 
these sermons: within the very same period when, in 
Khrushchev’s words, “of the 139 members of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the [Communist} Party at the 17th 
Congress, ninety-eight were shot.” What strange con- 
trasts! Our prayers go out to God that the saving 
mysteries mentioned in these very interesting sermons 
may soon be applied to souls of the great Russian 


people! Rev. JoHN JoLiN, $J., PH.D., S.T.L. 
Regis College, Denver 


458 pages. 


O’Leary, Mary. Our Time is Now, a study of some 
modern Congregations and Secular Insti- 
tutes, with an Introduction by the Most Rev- 
erend T. D. Roberts, S.J. Newman Press, 
Westminster, Maryland, 1956. 120 pages. 
$2.50. 

What are Secular Institutes? What is the spirit 
back of these Institutes? What principles guide 
the early training of members, their preparation for 
contact with, but not contamination by, the world? 

Dr. O'Leary's little book provides excellent and 
thoughtful answers to these questions, and gives in- 
formation every Catholic should possess, since Secular 
Institutes are becoming so important in the life of the 
Church. Pius XII has spoken often of the eternal vigor 
of the Church, saying that it is not dated, but is for 
all times. No one period can claim that it is the 
“Catholic period of history,” nor can institutions con- 
sider that they only are Catholic, and all others which 
might follow will be a departure from the Catholic 
ideal; for each institution will be to a greater or-lesser 
degree the product of its time, reflecting in its ideals 
and especially in its practices a definite era. Yet the 
Church extends over all periods and catholicizes them 
all. The modern Secular Institutes treated in Our Time 
is Now are all approved by papal authority; the train- 
ing, work and ideals incorporated in their constitutions 
show the ever-fruitful vigor of the Church to cope with 
each era in history, adapting, Christianizing all levels 
of society. 

Four specific examples are described: Les Fréres de 
Jesus, founded by Charles de Foucauld; the Ladies of 
the Grail; the Teresians; the Oblates of St. Benedict. 

Our Time is Now will give new perspective to Cath- 
olics concerning the role of the Church in a changing 


world. REV. JOHN Jouin, S.J., Pu.D., S.T.L. 
Regis College, Denver 
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rarri - He P., Beatitude. Translated by 
pigs tte ga co ae O.S.B. Herder, St. Louis, 
1956. 397 pages. $6.00. 

This excellent Herder book is a commentary on 
St. Thomas Aquinas’ Theological Summa, Prima Se- 
cundae, Questions 1 to 54. The distinguished author 
states that it was originally intended as a text book 
of moral theology, but not in the traditional manner. 
He chose rather to follow the method of St. Thomas 
Aquinas and include some discussions on the passions, 
habits, virtue and the gifts of the Holy Ghost. 

The translator has done a very adequate job. 


REV. JOHN Join, S.J., Pu.D., S.T.L. 
Regis College, Denver 


Mura, Reverend Ernest, F.S.V., In Him Is Life. Trans. 
by Angeline Bouchard. Herder, St. Louis, 
1956. 226 pages. $3.75. 

Father Mura is a member of the Congregation 
of the Brothers of St. Vincent de Paul, a religious 
institute especially dedicated to social work among the 
poor. At present Father Mura is a professor of theology 
at the seminary of his Congregation in Rome. He 
has published another book on the Mystical Body of 
Christ. 

The present volume contains a carefully worked-out 
system of perfection centering on Christ, especially 
in His manifestation of love in the Holy Eucharist. 
Father Mura says: 


“Our perfection and holiness must consist in unit- 
ing ourselves to this sacred humanity, in com- 
muning with its life and mysteries, and in apply- 
ing its sanctifying power to our souls. Each of 
the mysteries of Christ’s life, everything that He 
ever did—even the humblest of His actions and 
His most secret thoughts and desires—had become 
a source of life and grace for us. 


“Our souls should be inspired with unlimited trust 
and courage by the awareness of the following 
truths: Jesus, who is so close to us by reason 
of His humanity, is our life and holiness; in all 
our needs we shall find in Him light and strength, 
a cure and a means of sustenance; our Divine 
Savior has chosen to be a supplement for all our 
inadequacies, the mainstay of all our weaknesses, 
the fullness that fills up our indigence, and the 
satisfaction of all our hungers and aspirations. 


“We need to understand these consoling truths 
and to nourish our souls with them. Such is the 
purpose of this book.” 


Fourteen inspiring chapters show the application of 
these excellent principles to pertinent facets of the 
spiritual life. The book is made highly useful for 
meditation by the addition after each chapter of selected 
texts, 


Translator Angeline Bouchard and the publisher, B. 


Herder Book Co., deserve praise for their efforts in 


making available this attractive book. 


REv. JOHN JoLin, S.J., PH.D., S.T.L. 
Regis College, Denver 
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THE C. V. AND THE CENTRAL BUREAU 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 
Episcopal Spiritual Protector, Most Rev. Joseph E. 
Ritter, Archbishop of St. Louis. 
President, Frank C. Gittinger, Texas. 
First Vice-President Richard Hemmerlein, New York. 
Second Vice-President, Rey. Albert Henkes, Texas. 
Third Vice-President, John F. Suellentrop, Kans. 


Fourth Vice-President, Mrs. Rose Rohman, Missouri. 
President of the Natl. Cath. Women’s Union. 


General Secretary, Albert A. Dobie, Hamden, Conn. 
Recording Secretary, Joseph J. Porta, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Treasurer, John A. Suellentrop, Colwich, Kans. 
Marshal, John Fischl, Pennsylvania. 


Trustees: Edw. F. Kirchen, Cal.; Jos. H. Holzhauer, 
Wis.; Jos. B. Goedeker, Mo.; Jos. A. Kraus, Tex.; 
T. J. Arnold, Ark.; Arth. H. Hanebrink, Mo.; 
Edw. Debrecht, Mo.; Fred J. Grumich, Mo.; 
James Zipf, Mo. 


Board of Directors: John A. Bell, Wis.; C. Jos. 
Lonsdorf, Pa.; Peter Mohr, Kans.; August Petry, 
Cal.; Charles Reinhard, Conn.; Ben Schwegmann, 
Sr., Tex.; Frank C. Kueppers, Minn.; Wm. 


Hemmerlein, New York. 


Hon. Presidents: John Eibeck, Pittsburgh; J. M. Aretz, 
St. Paul, Minn.; Albert J. Sattler, New York, 
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Committee on Social Action 


Honorary Chairman, Most Rey. Aloisius J. Muench, 
Bishop of Fargo, N. D.; Chairman, Joseph Matt, K.S. 
G., St. Paul, Minn.; Secretary, August Springob, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Frank C. Gittinger, San Antonio, Texas, 
C. V. President; Rt. Rey. Msgr. Anthony T. Strauss, 
St. Charles, Mo., Rev. C. F. Moosmann, Munhall, Pa.; 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph Vogelweid, Jefferson City, Mo.; 
Rey. A. Ostheimer, Ph.D., Philadelphia, Pan Hae Wa 
Heckenkamp, Quincy, Ill.; Nicholas Dietz, Ph.D., 
Omaha, Nebr.; John P. Pfeiffer, San Antonio, exe: 
Richard F. Hemmerlein, Syracuse, N. Y.; Dr. B. N. Lies, 
Colwich, Kansas; Jos. H. Gervais, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Albert J. Sattler, New York; Rev. Victor T. Suren, 
Director, Central Bureau, St. Louis. 


Social Justice Review (indexed in the Cath. Peri- 
odical Index and the Guide to Catholic Literature) is 
published by the Central Bureau. 

Communications concerning the Central Verein 
should be addressed to the General Secretary, Albert 
Dobie, 95 Carleton, Hamden 14, Conn. 

All correspondence intended for either Social Justice 
Review or the Central Bureau, all missions gifts, and 
all monies intended for the various projects and Funds 
of the Central Bureau should be directed to 

Central Bureau of the Central Verein 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis 8, Mo. 

Reports and news intended for publication in Sociul 
Justice Review should be in the hands of the editors 
not later than the 18th of the month preceding publica- 
tion. 


CONVENTION PROGRAM TAKES SHAPE 


es PROGRESS in preparations for the 

102nd convention of the Catholic Central Union 
(Verein) of America has been announced by the Con- 
vention Committee at Allentown, Pennsylvania. The 
Convention Committee is under the direction of the 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Leo G. Fink, pastor of the Sacred Heart 
Church, Allentown. 

Honoring this year’s CU convention by his presence 
is the Most Rev. John F. O’Hara, C.S.C., D.D., Arch- 
bishop of Philadelphia. He will preside at the Solemn 
Pontifical Mass on Sunday morning, August 25, at 
10:00 A.M., in the Sacred Heart Church, Allentown. 
Celebrant of the Pontifical Mass will be the Most Rev. 
Joseph McShea, D.D., Auxiliary Bishop of Philadelphia. 
_ The Convention Dinner will be held in the Americus 
‘Hotel, Convention Headquarters, Sunday evening, Aug- 

ust 25, at 6:15 P.M. The guest speaker for the Banquet 
will be the well-known Maryknoll missionary, Rev. 


Father Suren’s Illness 


4HE ILLNESS OF Rev. Victor T. Suren, director of 
IL the Central Bureau, which was reported in last 
-month’s issue of S/R, has proven to be much more 

serious than originally considered. Father Suren made 
_ second trip to the hospital early in May and remained 
nere almost three weeks. At this writing he has 


. William A. Kaschmitter. Father Kaschmitter, brother of 


the late Joseph Kaschmitter of Cottonwood, Idaho, will 
address the delegates on the general subject of “Inter- 
national Social Justice.’’ Father Kaschmitter is a recog- 
nized international authority on population problems, 
particularly of Oriental nations; he spent many years 
in the Orient, principally in Japan. 

Delegates to the CU 102nd Convention will welcome 
the announcement that Archbishop John Francis O’ 
Hara has graciously granted permission for a daily 
Convention Mass and private Masses of the visiting 
clergy in the Americus Hotel. This arrangement makes 
attendance at daily Mass and the reception of Holy Com- 
munion most convenient for the delegates. 

A pilgrimage to an historic church in Bally, Penn- 
sylvania, is being scheduled for Monday afternoon, 
August 26. 


been absent from the Central Bureau for five weeks. 
He is undergoing an enforced rest. 

Father’s illness has been diagnosed as cardiac fatigue. 
When he returns to his desk at the Central Bureau, 
he will be permitted to assume only a very limited 
work load. The prayers of our readers are solicited 
for Father Suren’s recovery. . 


.*s ae 
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Convention Calendar 


NE-HUNDRED-SECOND CONVENTION of the Catholic 

Central Union of America and the Forty-First Con- 
vention of the National Catholic Women’s Union: 
Allentown, Pa., August 24-28. Convention Headquar- 
ters: Americus Hotel. 

Connecticut Branches of the CCUA, the NCWU 
and the Connecticut Youth Section: Wallingford, June 
7-9. 

Catholic State League of Texas, including the Men's 
Section, Women’s Section, the Youth Section and the 
Catholic Insurance Union: Hallettsville, July 23-25. 

German Catholic Federation of California and 
NCWU California Branch: San Jose, August 30—Sept. 2. 

Catholic Union of Illinois and the Illinois Branch 
of the NCWU; Chicago, Sept. 27-29. 

Catholic Union of Missouri and the Missouri Branch 
of the NCWU: Fredericktown, September 28-30. 


C.B. Director Observes Silver Jubilee 


N JUNE 5, 1957, the Reverend Victor T. Suren, 
director of the Central Union’s Central Bureau, 
and National Catholic Women’s headquarters, observed 
the 25th anniversary of his ordination to the priesthood. 
In 1906, the then future director of the Bureau was 
born in a Central Union stronghold, SS. Peter and 
Paul Parish, St. Louis. He attended St. Cecilia’s grade 
school from whence he went to the St Louis Preparatory 
Seminary and later to Kenrick Theological Seminary. 
Having completed his priestly studies he was ordained 
June 5, 1932, by Archbishop John J. Glennon of St. 
Louis, later Cardinal Glennon. 

After his ordination Father Suren was sent to St. 
Francis de Sales Parish, St. Louis, Missouri. This 
proved to be of tremendous import to the CCUA and 
the NCWU. It was here that he came under the 
influence of Father Christian Wilkelmann, who shortly 
thereafter was consecrated Bishop. Father Suren re- 
mained at St. Francis de Sales for nine years, forma- 
tive ones under the scholarly social minded Bishop 
Winkelmann. He was sent to St. Joseph’s Parish, 
Clayton, Mo., in 1941, and he remained there, as assist- 
ant, until 1947. In 1947, Father Suren was sent to 
St. Francis Parish, Portage des Sioux, as pastor. 

Events in Father Suren’s life began to take the di- 
rection toward the C.B. In October, 1948, he was 
assigned to the Central Bureau as Co-Director. Dur- 
ing the year, 1949, he returned to St. Louis and was 
made the Chaplain at the Motherhouse of the School 
Sisters of Notre Dame, Ripa, Missouri. From 1951- 
52, Father Suren was pastor of the Immaculate Con- 
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The multiple activities, intellectual and charitable, 
of the Central Bureau have been Father Suren’s con- 
cern since that eventful February 19, 1952. In addition, 
he has been director of the St. Louis Resettlement 
Committee for Catholic Refugees. He also, since 1952, 
has been Chaplain to the Sisters of Loretto, De Andreis 
High School. 

The Central Bureau staff joins with the officers and 
members of the Catholic Central Union of America in 
wishing the Reverend Director of the C.B. most 
hearty congratulations on his silver anniversary as a 
priest. Ad Multos Annos. 

H. Jaf 


Rev. William A. Koenig Observes 
Silver Jubilee 


ps REVEREND WILLIAM A. KOENIG, spiritual director 
of the National Catholic Women’s Union, celebrated 
the silver jubilee of his ordination in May. Father 
Koenig succeeded the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Francis H. Dieck- 
mann as the NCWU spiritual director in 1954. 

Born in: Philadelphia on January 20, 1903, Father 
Koenig attended St. Ludwig’s School before entering 
St. Charles Borromeo Seminary, Overbrook, Pa. Upon 
completing his studies he was ordained May 21, 1932, 
by Cardinal Dougherty, then Archbishop of Philadel- 
phia. Father Koenig celebrated his first Mass in the 
Church of St. Henry on May 22, 1932. After ordina- 
tion Father Koenig served as assistant pastor at Sacred 
Heart Church, Allentown, St. Joseph’s Church in Easton 
and St. Henry’s in Philadelphia. He was named pastor 
of the Church of St. Mary, Catasauqua, in 1947, and 
pastor of St. Henry’s in 1953. 


In 1954 Father Koenig was asked by Mrs. Rose Roh- 
man, president of the NCWU, to be spiritual director 
of the organization. He graciously accepted this im- 
portant office. His selection was unanimously approved 
by the Board of Directors of the NCWU. Subsequently 
Father Koenig's appointment was endorsed by Sam- 
uel Cardinal Stritch, D.D., Archbishop of Chicago, and 
Episcopal Spiritual Protector of the NCWU, and by 
his ordinary the Most Reverend John Francis O'Hara, 
Archbishop of Philadelphia. Father Koenig always has 
been a staunch supporter of the Catholic Central Union 
of America and the NCWU. This is evidenced by his 
serving as spiritual director of the Lecha Thal Verband 
and the Catholic Union of Pennsylvania for a number 
of years prior to becoming the NCWU spiritual director. 

Commemorating the festive occasion of his ordina- 
tion, Father Koenig celebrated a Solemn Mass in the — 
Church of St. Henry on May 26 at 11:30 A.M. The 


ception Parish, Maplewood, Mo. 

About this time Father Suren was asked to sacrifice 
that nearest his heart—being a parish priest—to spend 
his energies in the cause of Catholic Social Action. At 
a special meeting of the Catholic Central Union’s Com- 
mittee on Social Action, February 19, 1952, Father 
Suren was chosen by that Committee to succeed the 
distinguished Dr. F. P. Kenkel as director of the C. B. 
He graciously accepted. 


Rev. Charles Allwein was deacon and the subdeacon, 
Rev. Henry J. Huesman. Delivering the sermon was 
Rev. Anthony L. Ostheimer, Ph.D. A Solemn Mass was 
celebrated for the children of St. Henry’s Church, May 
24, and a parish reception was held on May 28. | 


rea 
| 


ing Father Koenig hearty congratulations. Ad Maulto 
Annos. ; ; 


early 1940's. 
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District and Branch Activities 
California 


HE QUARTERLY MEETING of the German Catholic 
Federation of California was held in St. Francis 
Parish, Sacramento, Sunday, April 28. 

Two committee reports were given to the meeting: 
Chairman of the Picnic Committee, Fred Arnke, out- 
lined plans for the California Branch’s annual picnic to 
be held the first Sunday in June. It is through this 
annual picnic that the organization’s funds are aug- 
mented. The Legislative Committee's report dealt 
with the question of taxation on parochial schools, 
which is being resurrected from its more than year-old 
legal death by the POAU. Commissary of the German 
Catholic Federation, Father Luke Powleson, O.F.M., 
advised the delegates to keep close contact with the 
subject and not to sign any petitions in favor of this 
taxation. 

Society reports included SS. Peter and Paul Benevo- 
lent Society, San Francisco; St. Joseph’s Benevolent So- 
ciety, San Francisco; St. Boniface Benevolent Society, San 
Jose; St. Anthony’s Benevolent Society, Sacramento, and 
the Kolping Society, San Francisco. 

Preparations for the 58th annual State convention to 
be held at San Jose, August 30—September 2, were dis- 
cussed, and Emil Block was voted the organization’s 
delegate to the CCUA National Convention at Allen- 
town, Pa., August 24-28. 


Missouri 


About 100 members and friends were present at the _ 


installation dinner of Father Edward A. Bruemmer, the 
new spiritual moderator of the Catholic Union of Mis- 
souri, May 15. Site of the important event was Goller 
Hall, SS. Peter and Paul Parish, St. Louis, where Father 
Bruemmer is pastor. The Rt. Rev. Msgr. J. A. Vogel- 
weid, V.G., Jefferson City Diocese, and retiring spiritual 
moderator of the Catholic Union, installed Father 
Bruemmer. 


Monsignor Vogelweid, in a brief talk, told the 


members and friends of the Catholic Union that Father 


Bruemmer brought with him the background necessary 
for the office of spiritual moderator of the C.U., and 
that he had the approval of his ordinary, the Most 
Rev. Joseph E. Ritter, $.T.D., Archbishop of St. Louis. 
Father Bruemmer served as Youth Director of the Cath- 
olic Central Union (Verein) in the late 1930’s and 
For several years he has been spiritual 


moderator of the St. Louis and St. Louis County 


- Goller, Msgr. Selinger, and Msgr. Vogelweid. 


(Women’s) District League. 


Father Bruemmer, in accepting the office, spoke on 


the work and influence of his predecessors: Me 
e 


stated that though the Catholic Union of Missourt is 
“not a large organization, it has always been recognized 


Sa 


as a pioneer and leader in the field of Catholic Social 


“Action. He stressed the importance of training a youth 


cadre to follow in the traditions of the Union. 
President of the Catholic Union, Herman Kohnen, 
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who chaired the installation meeting, expressed sin- 
cerest best wishes to Father Edward A. Bruemmer on 
behalf of the officers and members of the organization. 

Members of the clergy present included the Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. A. A. Wempe, pastor of St. Francis de Sales 
Parish, St. Louis, and Father Stephen Vrably of St. 
Stephen of Hungary Parish, St. Louis. Mr. James 
Zipf conveyed the regrets of Father Victor T. Suren, 
director of the C.B., who was not able to attend due to 
being hospitalized. 


Acknowledgment of Monies 


and Gifts Received 


Make Checks and Money Orders Payable to 
Central Bureau of the CV. 


Central Bureau, 3835 Westminster Place, 
St. Louis 8, Missouri 


Address, 


Donations to the Central Bureau 


Previously reported: $1,695.55; Mrs. L. N. Arns, 
Mo., $2.00; Rev. James M. Huber, Mo., $25.00; Rev. 
Francis J. Remler, Mo., $.73; Margaret Goeckel, Pa., 
$1.75; Rev. George J. Nolte, Mo., $5.00; Total to and 
including June 3, 1957, $1,730.03. 


Chaplains’ Aid 


Previously reported: $3738.65; St. Francis de Sales 
Benevolent Society, Mo., $4.70; St. Louis & County 
District League, Mo., $8:00; C.W.U. of N. Y., Inc:, 
$25.00; St. Anthony- Benevolent Society, $1.50; Total 
to and including June 3, 1957, $412.85. 


Catholic Missions 


Previously reported: $9,140.72; Mrs. F. Pantino, N. 
Y., $10.00; Mrs. M. Greven, Ind., $15.00; Mrs. Wilmer- 
ing, Mo., $10.00; Mr. and Mrs. Jos. Bisch, Cal., $5.00; 
August Springob, Wis., $15.00; C.W.U. of N. Y., Inc., 
$112.00; St. George Maternity Guild, N. Y., $25.00; 
Mary Duerr, Ark., $1.00; Visitation Convent, Minn., 
$5.00; Clarence Schumacher, Pa., $4.00; Sister Geren- 
trud, Ind., $10.00; M. & T. Mission Fund, $42.49; N. N. 
Mission Fund, $30.00; Osnabrueck, Trust Fund, $4.24; 
Meissen Trust Fund, $4.24; Geyer Trust Fund, $25.49; 
Total to and including June 3, 1957, $9,459.18. 


St. Elizabeth Settlement 


Previously reported $17,059.61: From Children At- 
tending, $1,008.15; United Fund, $1,725.00; Talbot Club, 
$414.18; Nordburg Manufacturing Co., $1.00; Ladies 
of NCWU, $25.00; Total to and including June 3, 
1957, $20,232.94. 


Christmas Appeal 


Previously reported: $4,072.06; N. N. Jamaica, N. 
Y., $1.00; Clarence Schumacher, Pa., $3.00; Marvin 
Heideman, Mo., $2.50; C. K. of St. George Br. 104, 
Pa., $5.00; Joseph Greber, Mo., $15.00; Rev. Daniel 
Stretch, Mo., $3.00; St. Joseph Society, Tex., $10.00; 
Total to and including June 3, 1957, $4,111.56. 


Refugee Relief 


Previously reported: $6,736.50; St. Boniface Society, 
Rowena, Texas, $7.50; James G. Reed, $5.00; Total 
to and including June 3, 1957, $6,749.00. 
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Theodore Roosevelt and Catholics 


by 
Rev. Frederick J. Zwierlein 


Doctor in Moral and Historical Sciences 
(University of Louvain) 


A documentary study of the extensive relations maintained by Theodore 
Roosevelt, a member of the Dutch Reformed Church, with Catholics through- 
out his public life. Of particular interest today when the “principle of 


separation of Church and State” is such a lively issue. Hl 
; = be : ae 
$6.00 ” 


Order from 


REV. VICTOR T. SUREN— a. 


3835 WESTMINSTER PL. = . LOUIS 8, MO. 
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Make Your Plans NOW To Attend The 


+4 


102nd ANN UAL CON 3 
of THE CATHOLIC CEN 


